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NOTES 


PossESSION is nine points of the law, and the capture 
of Manila on Saturday last, forty hours before the arrival 
from Washington of the order for the suspension of 
hostilities, should facilitate the work of the Commission 
which is to meet in Paris to draft the Treaty of Peace. 
Instead of negotiating the surrender of Manila, as pro- 
vided in the peace protocol, the Conference will simply 
note the accomplished fact; and the Spanish Com- 
missioners will be unable to claim the guzd pro quo they 
might have asked had the surrender resulted from a 
decision of the Conference. And there is another ad- 
vantage in the acquisition of Manila by force of arms 
rather than by diplomacy, in that the locus standi of any 
Power casting about for an excuse to intervene is by so 
much the more restricted. That Germany is such a 
Power is avouched by a series of acts which admit of no 
other interpretation, acts of which the spiriting away of 
General Augustin, the Spanish Commander-in-Chief, in 
The comment of 
the New York Times is not an iota more severe than the 
facts warrant :—‘‘ The German commander might as well 
have loaded his ship with Spanish guns from the forts of 
Manila, to be afterwards turned over to the Spanish 
Government, as take away one of our prisoners: of war. 
The performance, from the point of view of international 
law, will doubtless receive proper attention from the 
State Department.” 


OnE result of Admiral Diederichs’ officiousness will be 
to deepen the resolve of the United States to hold fast to 





the Philippines. ‘‘ The Philippines are ours, and ours they 
must remain,” declares the Mew York Herald; and the 
Times’ correspondent, cabling on Wednesday, reports that 
of thirty journals he had that day examined quite two- 
thirds were of the Herald's way of thinking, while “‘ half 
of the rest are ready to annex if the President wishes.” 
That the President does so wish is pretty certain—pretty 
certain because there is authentic evidence that he is keenly 
alive to the two facts: (1) that if America now withdrew 
from the Philippines they would become straightway the 
cockpit of Europe; (2) that if the States is to have an 
effective voice in the Chinese settlement, she must speak 
from the Philippines. Whoever gives due weight to these 
considerations will find himself driven to the conclusion at 
which the United States would seem to have arrived. 


SPAIN treats the fall of Manila with an indifference as 
puzzling as it is startling. The order which prevails in 
Madrid, and generally throughout the country, would be 
more wholesome if it could be traced to some worthier 
root than sheer apathy and downright oblivion to the 
disaster and disgrace that have come upon Spain. The 
only resentment that one can discover among the people 
is, oddly enough, against Columbus for having saddled 
them with the burden and task of empire, recalling Mr. 
John Morley’s lament over ‘‘ the unlucky prowess of our 
ancestors ” which gave us our Empire. One Madrid paper 
goes so far as to protest against the bringing home of the 
remains of Columbus from Havana before its transfer to 
the United States; for, says the editor, Spain owes no 
gratitude to him. Better Jingoism than a spirit so craven. 
Yet it may quite well be that what now looks like a craven 
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spirit is but the quiet before the storm, and that a state of 
things may presently arise in Spain which all Europe will 
watch with bated breath. 


Ir when we talk of the Chinese Government we think 
of Li Hung Chang and the Dowager Empress, these two, 
we shall put ourselves in the way of understanding the 
reason why of much otherwise inexplicable—of the suicide 
of China at the bidding of Russia. The Emperor, weak- 
witted at best, has been virtually dethroned ; while the 
Tsung-li-Yamen, in pursuance of the purpose which called 
it into being, serves only to screen these two wicked old 
people, who have usurped all the powers of government, 
from the whips and scorns of British diplomacy. Li is 
bound to the Dowager Empress, be her policy never so 
fatal to China, by the fact that without her protection 
even his colossal wealth would not suffice to save his head 
from the powerful foes who hold him for a thrice-proven 
traitor. As to the Dowager Empress—passionate, im- 
perious, incredibly selfish—‘‘ a threat of the invasion of 
Pekin has always been sufficient,” says Mr. Colquhoun, 
*‘to bring her to terms. Remembering her experience 
when, as the secondary consort of the Emperor Hienfung, 
she followed him in his flight to Jehol, she resolved rather 
to yield everything than risk such an experience again. 
It is chiefly on her sensitive feelings that Russian threats 
take effect.” If, then, as Rumour says, Lord Salisbury 
has it in mind to make an end of Li, no one will protest 
except M. Pavloff and the Dowager Empress. 


Rumour is saying other things, too, about China and 
our interests there; so many other things, indeed, that 
facts have become well-nigh inaccessible. Rumour says 
we are on the brink of war with Russia, and Rumour 
says that we are on the brink of an understanding with 
Russia. Rumour says that Lord Salisbury has abandoned 
the policy of the ‘‘open door” in favour of the amicable 
dismemberment of China into carefully delimited spheres 
of interest; and Rumour says that Lord Salisbury is going 
to do nothing of the sort, but will uphold the Treaty of 
Tientsin ‘‘ at the cost of war.” Meantime Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Curzon are getting well; Mr. Balfour reigns in 
their stead; and that is all we know. 


Unper warrant of extradition Major Spilsbury left 
England for Gibraltar, there to take his trial for his share 
in the Zourmaline affair. It shculd be distinctly under- 
stood by the many who are watching the case that Major 
Spilsbury is innocent in the matter of the Ten Command- 
ments. What he did was to attempt to open up trade 
relations with the tribes of the Sis Valley—just this and 
nothing more. But as he made the attempt without the 
permission of that unspeakable savage, the Sultan of 
Morocco, and against the repeated warnings of the Foreign 
Office, the attempt, in itself laudable, became a crime. 
But for the Foreign Office, as Mr. Curzon virtually 
admitted in his reply to Mr. Duckworth about young 
Grey, the sting of the offence lay in the disregard of its 
own august warnings; hence the wrathful energy it has 
displayed in carrying out the Sultan’s demand for the 
prosecution of Major Spilsbury and the men of the Zour- 
maline—Grey, Last, De Reya, and Sabbah. 


In the light of a full report of the trial of the four last- 
named, Mr. Curzon’s statements of July 21, in reply to 
the member for Middleton, awaken a suspicion that the 
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Foreign Office knows very little about the matter. Mr, 
Curzon made three mistakes on questions of fact. In the 
first place, the trial took place at Tangiers.; Mr. Curzon 
said it took place at Gibraltar. ‘In the second place, when 
he promised ‘‘ that the imprisonment shall, if possible, 
take place not in Morocco, but in Gibraltar,” the 
prisoners were already in Gibraltar gaol, and had been there 
nine days. In the third place, Mr. Curzon said that the 
illegal detention of Grey in a Moorish gaol for one 
hundred days before trial had been taken into account by 
the judge in passing sentence. The truth is the exact 
contrary. Chief Justice Gatty distinctly said that ‘the 
time the prisoners had been under arrest and their suffer- 
ings could not be taken into consideration in mitigation of 
sentence,” and implied that a claim against the Moorish 
Government for illegal imprisonment and ill-usage might 
later on be put in—exactly the claim the Foreign Office 
is now pressing. 


Mr. BALFour would do well to reconsider the whole case 
with a view to Grey and Sabbah’s prompt release. The 
Moorish Government has absolutely no voice in the 
matter, and no claim whatever to be consulted. And with 
respect to Major Spilsbury he should see to it that Lord 
Russell’s strong recommendation of a jury be given effect, 
and that the trial be held in October when Sir Richard 
Harington will temporarily replace Chief Justice Gatty. 
The case needs a fresh mind upon it. 


THE crowned heads of Europe are striking medals and 
rejoicing is in the air. On September 3 next the young 
Queen of Holland will celebrate her majority and begin 
to govern her country. Who, by-the-by, will govern 
her? Various matrimonial projects have fluttered through 
the newspapers of late. One thing alone is certain, that 
the German Kaiser will do his best to play marriage- 
broker—a new rdle this, we believe, even for so versatile 
and active an individual as the Emperor William has 
proved himself to be. 


On Thursday last all Austria-Hungary were busy 
celebrating their Emperor's birthday with the special 
solemnity which attaches to the Jubilee year, the fiftieth 
of his reign. One notable feature of this event is that 
the commemorative medals which are to be distributed to 
the population have Latin inscriptions instead of the plain 
German of previous years. No more palpable sign of the 
national discord could have been given than this change 
to a non-committal tongue. 


Asout the assaults of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil there is nothing new to be said, and therefore 
there is nothing new to be said about Mr. Hooley and his 
friends. They will presently go back to their own place, 
but their follies and depredations will be continued by 
others. They represent permanent elements in Society— 
not a new element, for the elder Gibbon was but an 
earlier Hooley—and until legislation shuts the door to 
them, joint-stock enterprise will remain their field and 
opportunity. 


Anp legislation—British legislation—cannot pluck up 
heart even to attempt to shut the door. Its confession 
is on official record that the relative laxity of British 
Company Law attracts from the Continent so large @ 
volume of business, and this business, under the Goschen 
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tax, yields so handsome a revenue to the State that, 
father than forego it, we had better put up with an 
occasional scandal. France, Germany, and the United 


States are of another mind, and are endeavouring to put 


an end—with what success remains to be seen—to deal- 
ings in ‘‘ options,” ‘‘ futures,” and ‘differences ” which 
form the soil in which our Hooleys grow. 


CONSIDERING how sensitive the financial conscience is 
at the present moment, it would have been kinder if the 
Inspector-General of Bankruptcy had withheld his annual 
report till amore opportune season. But he was proud 
of a decrease of three-quarters of a million in liabilities, 
and forgot that it was probably due to a dull Kaffir 
market. As a matter of fact, the greater part of the 
annual bankruptcy bill is due to Stock Exchange gambling 
and audacious company-promoting. It is absurd to say 
that it is inevitable and to try to shelter the black sheep 
behind the immaculates of the flock. The House of 
Commons deliberately refused, after the decision in 
Foster v. the Westminster Gazette, to make the obvious 
amendments to the Companies Acts, and that refusal has 
done the reputation of the House no good. Many years 
ago Professor Thornton declared that the morals of the 
City conformed to no known system of ethics, and now 
that a highly materialistic tone permeates society we can 
look for no improvement through individual effort.. What 
Plato called the ‘‘ignoble pleasures” appeal, and always 
will appeal, to the average sensual man, and he will go as 
near law-breaking to procure them as the risk of ex- 
posure and the public opinion of his fellows will permit 
him. Is the House of Commons so director-ridden that it 
must condone flagrant dishonesty and glaring deception ? 


THE session which has just come to an end is remark- 
able chiefly for three enactments. These are the Land 
Transfer Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and the 
Act relating to the evidence of prisoners. The Land 
Transfer Act, though nominally following up the Transfer 
Act of 1875, has in fact, by an accidental, not an essential, 
clause given effect to the tendency of the last decade or 
two to harmonise the chief incidents affecting real and 
personal property. That they should ever have become 
separate is due to the influence of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in Norman, and even pre-Norman, times; but by 
enacting that real as well as personal property must 
pass through the hands of the executor the Legislature 
has given its assent to the idea of assimilation. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act throws upon the employer 
an almost universal liability for employees’ accidents. We 
observe that the Chairman of the London and North- 
Western Railway, at the half-yearly meeting last Saturday, 
announced that the company were not going to contract 
out of the Act, but preferred to meet the liabilities under 
it. Complaints from employers are, naturally enough, 
loud; but it is yet too soon even to speculate upon how 
the Act will work. The Prisoners’ Evidence Act will, at 
any rate, secure this end, that its continuance or its 
abolition in the future will finally set at rest the some- 
what tedious discussions that have gathered round the 
idea for many years past. We see no reason why it 
should not not only live, but be a very beneficial addition 
to the law. 


AFTER many /racasseries the heirs of Edmond de 
Goncourt of the one side and his executors of the other 
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have composed their differences. An arrangement has 
been made by which Literature, in the form of the 
Goncourt Academy, will .receive a million francs with 
which to counteract the evil influences of Richelieu’s older 
establishment. As a rule, the founding of institutions for 
any purpose does not contribute to the happiness or pro- 
gress of humanity, probably because they conflict with the 
vital principle of change. Still, the sympathy of all right- 
thinking people will go with any movement that has the 
benefit of Zétere humaniores for its object. In England 
literature has fortunately escaped having an Academy. 
Seeing what egregious lists of members of a proposed 
English Academy of Letters were published not so long 
ago, we may be thankful that letters are still unendowed. 
But if any millionaire wishes to cherish literature, we 
would not debar him. Rather would we help by suggest- 
ing that the income should be appropriated in two opposite 
directions. Part should go to reward authors like Mr. 
Meredith for having written; the rest should be used to 
induce Miss Corelli, Mr. Hall Caine, and Co. not to 
write. The trustees would have to be good men of 
business. 


Tue Gordon Highlanders are disappointed at the 
decision not to permit the word ‘‘ Dargai,” of glorious 
memory, to be inscribed on their regimental colours, 
though the appointment of the Prince of Wales as 
Colonel-in-Chief has taken the edge off the disappoint- 
ment. The subject is referred to in the Ziger and Sphinx, 
the regimental journal, which has just come to hand from 
India. The sentiments of the Highlanders are thus set 
forth :—‘‘ We had all looked forward to see the word 
‘Dargai’ borne on our colours. But, alas! it is not to be, 
However, though the memory of that day will doubtless soon 
fade away from the hearts of the outside world, it remains 
for us to keep its memory green along with that of Badli- 
ki-Serai (another action for which we have no outward 
distinction), and when the time comes for us to face our 
country’s foes once more, remember those days and act 
up to their glorious traditions.” 


THERE is weeping and gnashing of teeth by some 
Cardiff capitalists and a section of the residents of tke 
Minehead district. The light railway scheme from Mine- 
head to Lynmouth, which has caused sucha stir for weeks 
past, has been thrown out by the Light Railway Commis- 
sioners, and R.A.’s, the landowners concerned, and _ all 
lovers of Nature rejoice. There is a good deal too much 
railway enterprise in the Western counties just now. No 
sooner do a few persons find out some secluded spot than 
some capitalist or adventurer comes along, tells the resi- 
dents that he is going to make their fortunes by bringing 
a railway to the town or village, and ‘‘ opening up” the 
district generally. In many cases the project is carried 
out, the railway ploughs its way through peaceful valleys 
and along the banks of delightful streams; it brings: 
crowds of “ trippers,” drives away the former visitors, and 
the last state of the residents is worse than the first. 
Trippers visit quiet places, as a rule, once out of curiosit: , 
vote them dull, and return to their first love of Margate r 
Blackpool. But the secluded village can never regain i's. 
old flavour, never win back the love of its discoverers, and 
sinks to a dead level of unrelieved mediocrity. How is it 
that those who five in pleasant places away from the 
world’s hum do not recognise such transparent truths as 
these ? 
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Tue cricket of the week has been more than usually 
interesting. Yorkshire will no doubt secure the champion- 
ship ; but their beating at the hands of Middlesex in the 
early part of the week and Lancashire’s descent before the 
Sussex onslaught have given Surrey second place, which 
they will doubtless do their level best to maintain. The 
result of the Surrey and Lancashire match, which will 
surely provide the fortunate spectators with as keen a 
struggle as one could wish to witness, will be momentous, 
but will hardly affect Surrey’s position in the championship. 
Bobby Abel's great innings of 219 on Monday and Tuesday 
should have made him the most popular man to be found 
within walking distance of the Oval. But all these per- 
formances have been eclipsed by Brown and Tunnicliffe’s 
unequalled ‘break of 554 for first wicket against Derby- 
shire. Yorkshire should have had the means of declaring 
on reaching the 500, and of attempting another record. 


STANDING AT EASE 
By OUR COUNTRY COUSIN 


Tuis week we are without a leader, unless the following 
somewhat amateurish attempt can be seriously considered 
as such. The Session is over, the Hooley case is for the 
moment shelved, we are growing quite polite to Russia, 
everybody who can get away is at the seaside, and the 
Country Cousin has invaded London. Personally speaking 
I was kidnapped outside No. 109 Fleet Street on Thursday 
night. As soon as the office door was bolted the person 
in charge explained to me that the editor was away, and 
that somebody must be found to write to-morrow’s 
leader. ‘‘ Why me?” I expostulated; ‘I’ve two 
tickets for the ‘ Belle of New York,’ and——” But the 
person in charge cut me short and said he wanted a 
review of the situation in general, and that I, coming 
fresh from the plough, so to speak, was just the kind 
of man to throw fresh light on dark places. He was 
complimentary—so complimentary that I gave him the 
two tickets and then took off my coat to it. Speaking of 
my coat reminds me that the first subject of general 
interest just now is the weather. There were fifteen cases 
of sunstroke reported within an hour some day and in 
some paper I read this week. Speaking for myself, I do 
not find the weather nearly so trying as the correspond- 
ence which I have been reading of late in the London 
papers. ‘‘Should Wives Work ?—Partners or Lovers?” 
asks the daily with the healthiest circulation. These little 
discussions, I notice, are always headed with some such 
breathless query. ‘‘ Ought we to Save?” asks another. 
When I see these headings I know that the Silly Season 
has begun. Now, there is a man in our village—— But 
I am straying from my review of the present situation. 
Let us begin with politics. Although I know nothing 
about them—having been born a Conservative—I may say 
that it seems to me that we are going to stand no more 
nonsense from Russia, and that if every British tourist 
who spends his holidays abroad were to thrash three 
foreigners and threaten all the large ones, we should 
hear no more about British impotence, and that lath 
painted to look like iron which is served up whenever the 
Radical papers wish to say something nasty about Lord 
Salisbury. 

If we glance at the question of the hour the first thing 
to strike us will be the steady tightening of the American 
grip on the Philippines. Of course, as they won, they’ve a 
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perfect right to them. America isn’t Japan. ‘‘ You bet 
it isn’t!” as President McKinley is reported to have said 
when approached by Admiral Diederichs the other day. 
Well, let’s hope that America will hold on and go shares 
with us or Japan, because we really have helped her a lot 
this time, and it hasn’t been a case of pretending or 
friendship or Dresden vases like the Kaiser sends to 
everybody whose Kiau-chaus he wants. So much for 
things abroad. 

At home the chief matter of interest of the present 
week has been Messrs. Brown and Tunnicliffe’s un- 
equalled performance at Chesterfield. They’ve broken 
the record for first wicket and put old Surrey’s nose out 
of joint ; not that I don’t think a deal of Surrey ; but they 
are apt to get the least bit bumptious at times, and a 
performance like this will show them that they are not 
everybody. Some of this language may perhaps not look 
dignified in a leader, but I'm going to make up for it in 
my peroration. 

Let us look abroad to the South of Africa, where the 
Progressives are accumulating a majority that will give 
the Bond just cause to ponder. Headed by the Colossus 
Rhodes the enlightened citizens of the Cape are rapidly 
overwhelming their retrograde brethren, and the ballot 
boxes will speedily show that the methods of the twelfth 
century B.c. are no longer feasible in an enlightened com- 
munity. 

If this isn’t a leader I’m bothered if I know what is— 
ours is up in Scotland playing golf, bad luck to him ! 


THE SECRET SOCIETIES OF CHINA 
By an EX-CHINA OFFICIAL 


Tue Celestial Empire is strong enough in its decline to 
agitate the insecurely based fabric of national amity in 
Europe and threaten its overthrow, and China herself owes 
her inability to withstand aggression not a little to the in- 
fluence exerted against the ruling dynasty by secret societies 


unfriendly to the Manchus. Thus it may be held that 
these societies are able indirectly to influence the relations 
of foreign Powers one with another and. with their own 
Government ; and as very little seems to be known in a 
general way of their true character, notwithstanding their 
potency for good or evil, a brief account of their aims and 
practices may be serviceable at this crisis in the affairs of 
the Far East. 

The resemblance, discovered many decades ago, of 
the Hung League to Freemasonry exists in more than 
mere fancy. The organisation is in its way perfect, and 
the brethren recognise one another by signs and grips, 
by passwords and symbols, with a precision and to an 
extent which baffles all attempts at suppression. The 
signification of Hung is simply flood or inundation ; but 
another name by which the fraternity is perhaps more 
widely known is Tien-ti-hwui, or Heaven and Earth 
League, and by yet another title, the San-ho League, or 
Society of the Three Unities—viz., Heaven, Earth, and 
Man, commonly translated the ‘‘ Triads.” 

The symbol employed by the San-hobrethren to convey 
their ideas of unity is the triangle A, each side thereof 
representing a Power. In this figure three are united in 
one, and the union typifies, according to Liu-shu-tsing-hun, 
the blessing of harmony, and it represents the conjunction 
of the three Powers which, when united, create, nourish, 
and rule ail things. 
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«In Chinese the square means, in the first place, the 
world, and was anciently represented by the symbol o. 
In a narrower sense, it means the Earth, State, or King- 
dom. In Peking the altar of Earth is square, but the 
altar of Heaven is circular. Chinese cities are surrounded 
by walls which form squares, and are divided by two 
cross-streets running to the four cardinal points. The 
‘forbidden city” within Peking, the seat of the Dragon 
Emperor, is a square. ‘‘A house” is written in Chinese 
by a character made up of ‘“‘ to protect” and “a square,” 
thus implying a protected or enclosed square. 

The lodge of the Hung League is square, and is 
termed Fang—the ‘‘ House”—contained within a circle 
symbolising universality—the world-wide spread of the 
brotherhood. Confucius taught that the square sym- 
bolised correctness, righteousness. The Yih-King declares 
that ‘‘the princely man has a square (ze. righteous) 
heart.” It would need considerable space to explain how 
this idea of behaving ‘‘on the square” pervades the 
Chinese mind; but there can be no doubt regarding the 
continued enunciation of the principle, however it may be 
departed from in individual cases. New members of the 
brotherhood are received at the Hung Gate by the already 
existing members, who are drawn up into a double row, 
and form an arch by crossing their swords. These swords 
are straight and double-edged, and symbolise rays of light. 
Ordinary Chinese swords are not of this shape. 

The lodges of the Hung League are perfectly oriented, 
with.the principal gate or entrance towards the East. 

‘* How high is the lodge?” is a question put to the 
novice in the Hung League. 

‘* As high as one’s eyes can reach.” 

‘** And how broad?” 

‘* As broad as the two capitals and eighteen provinces.” 
(In other words, the whole Chinese Empire, which, in 
Chinese eyes, constitutes the whole world.) 

The Hung League declare: ‘‘ In peace united together, 
the pledged myriads make it their signal.” Compare this 
with the accepted tenets of masonry. 

It seems contradictory to admit that the Hung League 
seeks to attain its ends by revolt and civil war, but these 
methods have the sanction of Chinese philosophy, for, 
according to Mencius, the people may dethrone or even 
kill a bad ruler. The Hung brotherhood are sworn to 
wage war against Tyranny and Vice. Oppression, from 
whatever quarter it may proceed, from Europeans or 
from the Tartars, would be equally reprehensible, and the 
members would be equally bound to resist. 

The origin of the Hung League is lost in antiquity. 
Its practices appear to date at least from the Chow 
Dynasty, B.c. 1122. Its members were in active rebellion 
A.D. 168-265. The founder of the Ming dynasty (ousted 
by the Manchus) called himself the Hung Knight. The 
cradle of the Hung League was in the adjoining’ provinces 
of Kwang-tung and Fokien, and it was in those that the 
Tartar sway was resisted to the uttermost. To this day the 
usurping dynasty is most hated in that southern region. 

The genuine Hung League is distinguished by its inde- 
Structibility.* Subjected at times to great persecution, it 
has recovered and lived on from century to century in spite 
of all efforts to crush it. Whether known to Europeans as 
the Triad Society, or the sect of the White Lotus or 
Water Lily, or the Incense-burners, it is one and the same 
body, endowed with a marvellous vitality. It is based on 
the great principles of fraternity and morality. At root 

* “ Thian-ti-Hwui.” G, Schlegel, Batavia, 1866. 
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its objects are eminently of a pacific tendency, though its 
methods of attaining them may involve bloodshed. Con- 
fucius inculcated the observance of the golden rule, and 
the Hung League—however it may stray from the path 
originally laid out—aims at a return toa condition of things 
admitting of strict compliance with that rule. 

Into the question of its probable influence on the 
rebellion now taking place in Kwang-tung province it is 
not possible here to enter, but sufficient interest will have 
been aroused in its many points of resemblance to the 
brotherhoods of the West to render the theory not en- 
tirely unacceptable that, when masonry took its rise in 
Egypt, in the days of the Pyramid builders, it spread East 
as well as West, and that what is now met with in China 
has a close affinity in its principles and observances to the 
great bonded brotherhood of our own nineteenth century 
civilisation. 

Much, too, has been heard of the “ Black Flags.” 
Their banner—in colour black—bears these words :— 
‘‘The black flag flutters! The heroes are all convoked ! 
The heaven-destined Emperor shall again restore the 
dynasty of Ming!” This is the great flag of the Hung 
League lodge in Fokien province, and its significance in 
connection with recent risings, and the opposition which 
the French encountered in Tonquin, will be at once ap- 
parent. The Ming dynasty was, of course, purely Chinese, 
and preceded that which rules China to-day. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
FARCICAL-COMEDY 


THE South Kensington Museum s the central and 
principal Museum of its kind in the United Kingdom. 
It is more than this. It is the laughing-stock of every 
other civilised country, and, as at present administered, a 
source of useless expense and a disgrace to the nation. 

Originally founded by the Prince Consort, after a year 
of great national rejoicing, it was intended that the 
Museum should be an educational collection of the Arts 
and Crafts: that it should become a Museum of well- 
chosen and valuable objects, arranged so scientifically 
with such scholarship and taste that the English artist, 
student, and artisan should be able to consult the finest 
specimens of work in order that he might learn how to 
improve upon them. 

In 1852 the Council of the Government School of 
Design was abolished and the Department of Practical 
Art substituted, with Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Cole as 
General Superintendent. From that moment the curtain 
rose on the South Kensington farcical-comedy, of which 
jobbery and incompetence were the keynote. From that 
moment only objects which to the most unexpert eye were 
utterly worthless were added to the Museum. The place 
began to be stocked, by this general manager, with all his 
relations who were educationally and mentally disqualified 
from obtaining posts elsewhere. Consequently it became a 
Museum of Science and Art in which the Directors of 
Science knew nothing of Science, the Directors of Art 
nothing of Art. 

It is natural that Cardinal Wolsey’s chair turns out to 
be Cingalese work of the eighteenth century. A Vernis- 
Martin cabinet, costing £816, of which only the panels are 
genuine, was made up by an official now actualy employed 
in the Museum. The Della Robbia pieces have gone to 
the refugium peccatorum—Bethnal Green—labelled for- 
geries. The Molinari Gateway, refused originally at £300, 
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subsequently purchased for £600, is spurious and worth- 
less. The Agate Cup, bought at the Hamilton Palace 
sale for £535, is ‘a modern make-up. And so on. The 
total number of blunders and follies committed by the 
Museum authorities in their purchases, at the State ex- 
pense, would make a book. 

The Art Library was primarily intended for the use of 
artists, students, and designers in all branches of art, and 
of persons engaged in crafts in which art is an element. 
Secondarily, for the use of students of art history, costume, 
typography, book illustration, and of writers on art. 
Therefore should the library have contained books re- 
lating to the fine arts of architecture, sculpture, painting ; 
books illustrating or aiding in the development of art 
applied to matters of personal or domestic use; on the 
history of art and the biography of artists ; illuminated 
manuscripts, original designs, working drawings, prints 
and photographs. Until avery few years ago, when Mr. 
Weale was appointed Librarian, it was impossible to 
ascertain whether such books were in the library or not. 
The catalogues were entirely useless. Here, again, 
public money was thrown away by the incompetent 
officials. With much pomp they paid £350 for a collec- 
tion of drawings of Old London, £40 for children’s books 
of the last century, and 25,000 francs for funeral sermons, 
verses, and books in French on the ‘‘arts” of cooking 
and dancing. The latter was too contemptible a pur- 
chase to be added to the useless catalogue; the former 
were of no use whatever to those for whom the library 
was intended. 

Charitably speaking, the Controllers of the Museum, 
from its foundation to this day, have never held a right 
conception of the work they were paid to achieve. If 
their conception went no further than gaining for their 
museum the European nickname of ‘‘The Chamber of 
Horrors,” and of rendering it of little or no value to 
artists, students, and scholars, then they have well achieved 
all that they conceived. 

Let us, however, be grateful to Mr. Weale, the only 
man who served in the Museum with fidelity and intelli- 
gence; who brought the Art Library, after laborious 
years, out of chaos into order, and who planted the seed 
of the inquiry which led to the appointment of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. For, because he 
told the truth to the Committee, he was dismissed from the 
librarianship of the Art Library, a post in which all 
students devoutly hoped he might long have remained. 
Sir John Donelly, in perpetrating this ‘‘ signal injustice and 
grave scandal,” has added yet again to his already well- 
established reputation. 

It was, indeed, high time that those in authority 
should set to work to cleanse the bad name attaching to 
this place. For years it has been the nest of sordid 
personal controversies; for years it has been honey- 
combed with nepotism, and there have been many 
monetary defalcations. But the Select Committee have 
done their work well. If they have been unable to sift 
the jobbery of the officials to the bottom, they have, at 
least, rung down the curtain on the farcical-comedy so 

long and successfully enacted by the Department of Science 
and Art. And inconvenience and disappointment will be 
gladly overlooked by the public, now that some definite 
assurance is being given that a determined effort will be 
made to raise the tone and to purify the administration of 
a department which should be of incalculable value to the 
nation. Cosmo HAMILTON. 
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HISTORIC LEICESTER SQUARE 


No. 47 LetcesTeR SQUARE—the designation of a house, not. 
a new play—possesses a proprietor who is apparently, upon 
the question of houses, of the same opinion as the senten- 
tious Bacon—‘“‘ houses are built to live in, and not to look 
on; therefore let use be preferred before uniformity, except 
where both may be had.” And so a detachment of modern 
Vandals, armed with hods and trowels, bedecked with 
corduroy uniform, and reinforced by a corps of white- 
aproned and paint-laden auxiliaries, are gone forth to 
attack the old home of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and to plant 
the standard of some local contractor on the battlements 
of No. 47. We hereby emit the conventional wail, and 
perform that gesture of uplifted hands which is the accepted 
vehicle for the expression of pious horror. 

There are four busts in Leicester Square representing 
four celebrities—Reynolds, Hunter, Hogarth, and Newton, 
all of whom, at one time or another, lived in the Square. 
Tse immortal Joshua, with his ear-trumpet, lived at 
No. 47 from 1761 till his death in 1792, and it was here 
that he received for sittings the famous Nelly O’Brien and 
Kitty Fischer, the latter of whom is said to have got 
through £12,000 in nine months. Of his paintings, how- 
ever, we need say nothing here, except that they have to 
a great degree obscured the fact that, together with the 
elephantine Dr. Johnson, he founded the Literary Club, 
whither Goldsmith, Garrick, and their Bohemian cronies 
were wont to forgather. Reynolds, moreover, was really 
of a literary turn of mind, and left behind him a fair 
number of works which are to be found in dear old pan- 
glossian ecumenic Bohn’s collection. Like Hunter, 
Reynolds was a tenth son, and was gathered to his fathers 
in Westminster Abbey. 

John Hunter was a brother of the equally famous 
anatomist and surgeon, William Hunter, whose last words, 
it is said, were: ‘‘If I had strength enough to hold a pen 
I would write how easy and pleasant a thing it is to die.” 
Hunter is a typical example of the man who, with practi- 
cally no education, is forced on to fame by the sheer 
strength of inherent talent. Yet he was a fearful worker, 
one of those terrible Titans who start at sunrise and 
finish at 8 p.m. He lived to see sixty-five, and died in 
1793. R.I.P. Hunter lived at No. 28, next door to the 
Alhambra. 

William Hogarth was a humorist as well as an artist, 
and many good stories are associated with his name. 
Thus an ugly and deformed nobleman who sat for him 
refused payment upon the ground that the likeness was 
not sufficiently pleasing ; in other words, it was too true. 
Hogarth, after vainly pressing, issued an ultimatum that 
he would add a tail and horns to the portrait, and send it 
to a Mr. Hare, who was the wild-beast dealer of the day. 
The nobleman paid the money and put the painting in the 
fire. Macaulay’s story of Cromwell, who declared that 
he would be painted as he was or he would not pay a 
shilling for it, is directly in antithesis. Hogarth’s invita- 
tion to a friend to » (3 with him is rather a dark saying 
to such as are unacquainted with the fact that the three 
letters are pronounced Eta Beta Pie. Hogarth is remem- 
bered now chiefly for his series of designs called The 
Harlot’s Progress (1731-2), The Rake’s Progress (1733-4), 
and The Happy Marriage (1747). His portrait, painted 
by himself, and his six pictures, Marriage 4 la Mode, are 
in the National Gallery, and his four pictures of The 
Election can be seen in the Soane Museum. He lived in 
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a house on the site of what is now No. 30 Leicester 
Square ; his house was afterwards the residence of 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, the Polish patriot, and, still later, of 
Byron’s Countess Guiccioli whenever she was in England. 

Sir Isaac Newton lived at No. 35 from 1720 till 1725. 
it is he who, at the end of all things, will have to answer 
for the invention of the Binomial Theorem, the Doctrine 
of Fluxions, the Theory of Gravity, and a variety of other 
perpetrations. It is not generally known that Newton 
was Warden of the Mint in 1696. Stories of his absent- 
mindedness are not to seek, although the anecdote to the 
effect that Dr. Stukeley ate the chicken, and Newton 
declared, upon awaking from his reverie, that he could 
swear he had not dined, is now supposed to be an inven- 
tion. Sir David Brewster, in his Life of Newton, says :— 
“His absence of mind was so great that, absorbed in 
thought, he would often sit down on his bedside after he 
rose, and remain there for hours without dressing himself.” 
Newton lived the last two years of his life (1725-7) at 
Bullingham House, Pitt Street, Kensington. 

Of all the ghosts that flit around the precincts of the 
Square that the Empire and the Alhambra illuminate, these 
four, taken together, are, so to speak, the most substantial. 
Doubtless the other three will be sympathising with the 
violation done to the Penates and the Lares of the shade 
of Reynolds, and will lend their aid in rattling the doors 
to some purpose and casting weird shadows along the 
corridors of 47. But itis of no use. After the cockcrows 
(if there are any cocks in Leicester Square) of some suc- 
cessive days have driven them indignantly back to the 
Elysian Fields, the veneering Vandals will have finished 
the job, and No. 47 will be a desirable residence, answer- 
ing Bacon’s double canon of use and uniformity—svc volvere 
fata. 


THE WAYS OF MR. HOOLEY 


In strong contrast to Mr. Lupton’s retiring modesty in 
the matter of promotions, we find in the hero of this 
sketch a promoter who, whether successful or not, always 
associated himself with his own flotations in the most 
public manner possible. Let it be put to his credit that 
he resorted to very few of the dodges which we outlined 
last week. Mr. Hooley was, of course, a promoter of 
“industrials.” He made one or two excursions outside 
that group, but he made his large profits by buying 
existing businesses and refloating them. Notably in the 
cycle trade, which was his specialty, was this plan pur- 
sued with a degree of success, as regards nominal profits 
at all events, which made other and more stereotyped 
financiers open their eyes with wonder. Not the least re- 
markable feature of his companies is that so many of 
them pay dividends, notwithstanding the enormous amount 
of water upon which he (literally) floated them. The 
Dunlop, Humber, Swift, Singer, Raleigh, to mention the 
five most prominent cycle companies, have all paid 
dividends since their flotation, and yet a glance at the 
Share list will show you what investors now think of 
cycle shares. It seems absurd when we read of 1 
Shares, which have a ten per cent. dividend paid on them, 
being purchasable at seven or eight shillings. But it is 
80, and the reason is to be found in Mr. Hooley’s in- 
lation of the capital beyond all reasonable limits. 

If the investor really possessed that sturdy common 
Sense which is always attributed to him on political plat- 
forms, it is probable that very few of Mr. Hooley’s coms 
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panies would ever have gone to allotment. Let us, for 
example, take Bovril. The shares, at the time of Mr. 
Hooley’s appearance on the scene, were worth a little 
over £3 each. Mr. Hooley offered the shareholders 
nearly £2 profit per share. There is the first dose of 
water. On that he proceeded to balance £500,000 for his 
own profit. Now here we have a case, typical of Mr. 
Hooley, where the intending investor had every facility 
for figuring out the value of the shares. It was easy to 
find out the capital of the Company, the last quotation for 
the shares, and the dividends paid. Then, as Mr. Hooley 
—and this is another point in his favour—always disclosed 
his profits, it was a simple matter of figures. Let any 
reader examine any of Hooley’s big companies in the dry 
light of ‘‘ Burdett’s Official Intelligence,” and see whether 
it was really worth subscribing to. An over-capitalised 
concern may pay dividends when times are good; but 
when adversity comes the top-hamper is a terrible danger. 
We remarked above that Mr. Hooley always disclosed his 
profits, and we believe that herein lay the secret of much 
of his success. The public could not believe that anything 
was wrong when the cards were on the table. Accustomed 
to the shifts and evasions of most promoters, the conceal- 
ment of everything possible, they naturally welcomed the 
man who not only made big profits, but calmly told every- 
one what he was making. When the gross profit on the 
Dunlop Tyre was shown to be £1,700,000, the great 
British public rushed to help to pay it, and thanked Provi- 
dence for the chance. Yet the Deferred shares only 
received ten per cent. last year and five this year—which 
is not much for a deferred security. 

There are very many interesting questions about Mr. 
Hooley which we cannot touch upon, since they are under 
review in the courts. The question of the distribution of 
the profits of the Dunlop Tyre deal, however, is, as stated 
by Mr. Hooley, one of the most astounding puzzles ever 
presented to an accountant. The gross profits, as we 
have said, were £1,700,000, and Mr. Hooley’s share, he 
tells us, was £200,000! We are not momentarily con- 
cerned with the question as to where the 41,500,000 went 
to; it may be presumed that the Official Receiver has 
verified Mr. Hooley’s figures as to his own share, and we 
can but} wonder at the lavish wastefulness shown. To 
revert to our subject of last week, Mr. Lupton knew 
better than this; and if he wants occupation when he 
comes out, he might find it worth while to start a Night 
School for Promoters. Mr. Hooley’s statements show 
that he, at least, cannot carry out his own precepts as to 
keeping money when you have made it. 

A word in conclusion as to investment in industrials. 
There are two great, though not invariable, reasons for 
offering most of this class of companies to the public. 
One is, that those who sell the business are getting more 
than it is worth to them; and the other is, to try to 
bolster up a rotten concern. If investors would bear 
these two main reasons in mind we should have much less 
wailing and gnashing of teeth, and far more satisfaction 
with a method of procedure which has frequently been 
proved to bless both giver and taker. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretical, 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE STRUGGLE AT THE CAPE 


STILL IN THE BALANCE—THE PROGRESSIVES 
BEWAIL THEIR INDISCIPLINE—KIMBERLEY 
SOLID FOR MR. RHODES 


(From our Special Correspondent) 


(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 


Cape Town, August 19. 


Tue Bond victories at Paarl and Oudtshorn have had a 
depressing effect on the Progressives, as this week’s elec- 
tions were regarded as critical. Namaqualand, Port 
Elizabeth, Albany, Kimberley, George and Malmesbury 
have polled, but the returns are not yet in. According to 
the managers on both sides, Malmesbury should fall to the 
Bond, and the other five constituencies to the Progressives. 
In this event the balance of parties to-day should be 
Progressives 23, Afrikander Bond 14. Next week’s polls 
are held to be foregone conclusions, and should leave the 
Progressives with a small majority. But after Paarl and 
Oudtshorn both sides must be prepared for surprises. The 
Progressives are bewailing their early indiscipline, the 
ineptitude of their Central Committee, and the late arrival 
in the field of their true leaders. 


(LATER.) 


Kimberley and Namaqualand have gone as expected, 
the former, a four-seated constituency, to the Progres- 
sives, Dr. Rutherfoord Harris having a large majority, 
and Malmesbury to the Bond. 


MR. RHODES AT PORT ELIZABETH 


Here at home, since the disappearance of Little 
Englandism and Irish Separatism from the field of prac- 
tical politics, the difference between the one party and 
the other, as measured rather by their deeds in office 
than by their battle cries, has oftenest been the differ- 
ence between Zweedledum and Tweedledee. And the 
vagueness and softness of phrase in which we have 
sought to hide the factitious nature of our dissidence has 
become so much part and parcel of our mental make-up 
that we start and shiver at plain speaking. So it came 
to pass that, when the other day Sir Gordon Sprigg 
declared the real question in issue between the Afrikander 
Bond and the Progressives to be British supremacy, the 
Times ejaculated a pained “‘Hush! Hush! How very 
indiscreet !” Yet Sir Gordon Sprigg was right. The 
question in issue between the Afrikander Bond and the 
Progressives—which, be it noted, is not the same thing 
as saying between the Dutch and the British—is just 
this question of British supremacy ; and the crying need 
of Cape politics, the one thing which can sweeten Cape 
politics by compelling her politicians to come down on one 
or other side the fence, is the frank outspoken recognition 
of the fact. 
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This would seem to be Mr. Rhodes’s opinion too. The 
germinal idea of all his election speeches has been— 
“Come down from the fence; if you are not with us you 
are against us; for at such a crisis as this there is no 
room for a middle party.” For the Independents as they 
call themselves—the little ‘‘cave” that Mr. Rose-Innes js 
trying to scoop out for himself in the Progressive party— 
Mr. Rhodes has no sort of patience, and the last speech 
he will make during the campaign was delivered on 
Thursday night at Port Elizabeth to an _ enthusiastic 
audience of nearly 3,000, in opposition to the candidature 
of Mr. C. T. Jones, Mr. Rose-Innes’s right-hand man.* 
Where Sir Gordon Sprigg used the phrase ‘ British 
supremacy” Mr. Rhodes said ‘‘ Krugerism,” meaning by 
‘*Krugerism ” not only implacable hostility to British 
supremacy, but also to all those ideas about civil and 
industrial liberty by which the British race has everywhere 
shaped its career. ‘‘ Bond rule will land you, and is in 
tended to land you,” said Mr. Rhodes to his audience, 
‘‘in Krugerism, and whoever weakens the opponents of 
the Bond, let his excuse be what it may, makes for 
Krugerism.” That in adopting this wholesome line 
Mr. Rhodes raises no question of race is proved by the 
fact that Dutchmen like Sir Pieter Faure are among his 
heartiest supporters, and have suffered defeat at the hands 
of Dutchmen. . 


* N.B.—On the eve of going to press the news arrives 
that Mr. C. T. Jones has been defeated by an overwhelming 
majority. 


Our Little Wars 


Sudan.—The advance southwards from the camp on 
the Atbara has begun. Partly by steamer and partly om 
foot along the left bank, the two divisions of the Anglo- 
Egyptian army, some 26,000 strong, are rapidly moving on 
Shabluka. The Nile is now stationary, and is so full that 
there is unimpeded navigation right up to Khartoum. 
Between the Atbara and the advanced post at Nusrt 
Island ten gunboats, four steamers, and 200 native craft 
are busy transporting troops and stores. The Sirdar has 
himself inspected the Shabluka cataract and its neigh- 
bourhood. He found the Dervish entrenchments at the 
south end abandoned. By the end of the month the entire 
force will have been concentrated at and about Shabluka, 
some forty miles from Omdurman, where Khalifa 
Abdullai lies awaiting his fate. When exactly and how 
exactly the Sirdar will strike the final blow nobody will 
know until it falls. We may be quite sure that it will 
come as a surprise both to us and the Khalifa. That is 2 
way the Sirdar has: witness the blow he struck and the 
victory he won last Good Friday. 

British East Africa.—No news. 

Sierra Leone.—Quiet ; but whether the quiet is due to 
bad weather or to a sincere desire for peace does not yet 
appear. 

North-West Frontier (Bajaur).—The latest news points 
to an early settlement of this disturbance. The Nawab of 
Dir and the Khans of Nawagai and Pashat are reported to 
have disbanded their clansmen and gone to Malakand to 
await the adjudication of Mr. Deane, the British Political 
Officer in charge of the area of disturbance. 
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succeed in pacifying it without the help of British troops— 
and none have yet been sent in—it will be a great score for 
him. There is, however, no news of the Mad Mullah 
—which is a little disquieting. 


TRADE REWARDS OF CANADA’S 
LOYALTY 


(From our Special Correspondent) 

(By Commercial Cable Company.) 
Ottawa, August 19. 
THE position taken by Canada on the subject of preferen- 
tial trade with the Mother-country, and the speeches made 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier during the Jubilee in favour of 
maintaining the integrity of the Empire, have turned the 
attention of British capitalists to Canada, and large invest- 
ments are being sought. At present, a number of gentle- 
fnen—representing the Anglo-American Trust, Ltd.—are 
here, negotiating with the Government for the possession 
of the immense oil regions north of Edmonton and in the 
basin of the Mackenzie River; and if a fair arrangement 
can be made, a large amount of British capital will be 
immediately invested. Recognition of the importance of 
Canada as affording the shortest route to Yokohama and 
Hong Kong, and as the means of maintaining British 
authority in the Far East, is influencing the investment of 
English capital here, and stimulating immigration from 
the United States. 


‘Esquimalt 


The fortification and equipment of Esquimalt as a first- 
class naval base are being carried out with the utmost 
energy and secrecy. When finished England will possess 
in the North Pacific a strong place of supply and repair 
second in strength and completeness of plant to nothing in 
the world. Lying close to the Pacific terminus of the great 
transcontinental railway which in time of war would be our 
line of communication with our forces operating in the Far 
East, Esquimalt ranks with Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, 
Simon’s Town, Hong Kong as a bulwark of the British 
Empire. Public attention has been drawn afresh to the 
great works under construction there by the acquisition of 
the land on which the town stands for the purposes of the 
fortress, and by the renewed energy with which the works 
are being carried on. But as to what is being done, and 
what the completed works are like, little can be learnt. 
For the past two years the whole area of operations has 
been surrounded night and day by a cordon of sentinels 
which nothing can break except a permit direct from the 
Imperial War Office. 

The selection of Esquimalt as a naval base may be 
traced to an unhappy incident in our naval history some 
forty years ago. The British squadron detailed to destroy 
or blockade the Russian fleet operating from Petropaul- 
ovski—it was the time of the Crimean War—failed in its 
mission. Admiral Price committed suicide, and his ships 
Sought refuge and repair in a harbour at the southern end 
of Vancouver's Island. The officers commanding were so 
impressed by the suitableness of the harbour and its 
environs for the purposes of a naval station that, on their 
report, the Admiralty acquired the land necessary to carry 
out these recommendations. 
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Ceylon and the Rupee 


The exporting industries of both India and Ceylon 
protest against the artificial appreciation of the rupee. 
They declare that it has the effect of a bounty against 
them on the exports of their competitors in silver-using 
countries. They claim that the value of the rupee should 
be allowed to fluctuate in automatic consonance with the 
value of uncoined metal. They would have the Indidn 
mints again thrown open and all restrictions removed 
from the coinage of silver. The monetary system of 
India, and this aspect of it, are under the consideration of 
a Departmental Committee ; but there is just a danger 
that, while giving every man its ear, the Committee’s 
recommendations may be drafted too exclusively from a 
banking and governmental point of view. In any event 
the peculiar needs of Ceylon are pretty certain to receive 
scant consideration. 

Consider hercase. Indian industries are increasingly 
various, and upon no one of them does her prosperity 
entirely hinge. Ceylon, on the contrary, has only one 
great industry—Tea, and if Tea should fail the result 
would be disastrously felt throughout the island. Railway 
extension and the restoration of the irrigation tanks in 
the Central and North Central Provinces, which is in- 
dispensable to their repopulation, would be brought to a 
standstill, and even so the Government would be driven 
to impose new taxation. For several years past an un- 
broken succession of handsome surpluses have made the 
Budget of the Ceylon Government a just pride to the 
Colonial Office. 

But an end, a speedy end, must come to this golden 
age unless the burden of an artificial rupee be lifted from 
the shoulders of the Tea industry, already beginning to 
stagger and halt. Fair competition the Ceylon planter 
does not fear. He boasts, and with good reason, that he 
and his Peninsular colleague have driven China tea out of 
every market in the world except the United States. And 
he is confident he can keep it out provided he may 
exchange the gold he receives in payment for his tea at the 
same value in silver that the Chinese planter gets in ex- 
change for his. At present he does not. For every 
sovereign the Ceylon planter receives for his tea he gets 
at the present artificial rate of exchange fifteen rupees ; 
whereas the Chinaman for his sovereign receives the 
equivalent of nearly twenty-three rupees. If the increased 
purchasing power of the rupee with respect to gold 
extended correspondingly to other commodities—to coolie 
labour, for example—the handicap which the monetary 
policy of the Indian Government has placed upon the 
British Tea industry would be less heavy. But it does not 
so extend. The Ceylon planter can buy no more labour 
now with his rupee than he could in the days of free 
coinage, when the value of silver was practically the same 
throughout the East. So it comes to pass that in the 
present state of the market the Chinaman enjoys a bounty 
of about eight rupees on every pound’s worth of tea he sells, 
a bounty paid out of the pocket of our planters in India 
and Ceylon. 

The Ceylon Government and the Ceylon planter have 
identical interests in the currency question; and both ask 
why those interests should be sacrificed to the financial 
straits of the Indian Government. Ceylon is no more 
a part of India than is Mauritius. Itis a separate economic 
and political entity. The Straits Settlements have a sepa- 
rate coinage, why should not Ceylon ? 














7 
THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
THE DANDY FIFTH 


‘‘L’art dramatique, chez les Grecs, est 4 la fois art plas- 
tique, art épique, art rythmique,” says M. Emile Faguet 
in ‘* Drame Ancien, Drame Moderne.” He declares also 
that the Athenians ‘‘ne connaissent nullement /inéérét de 
curiosité.” Pondering these words, and seeking for some 
equivalents between the stage of to-day and that of the 
Greek dramatists, I have come to the conclusion that Mr. 
George Edwardes corresponds to the Greek dramatists, 
and musical comedy to the tragedy of the Athenians. I 
do not say that the correspondence is exact. We have 
lost in some respects, especially in plasticity ; but the epic 
note in ‘*The Circus Girl”? was undeniable, and as for 
rhythm, listen to our lyrics and composers, and watch the 
ladies of the chorus. The male chorus are better in 
plasticity, their gestures have a sculptural dignity which 
the ladies seldom attain. The ballad in musical comedy 
takes the place of the lyrical outbursts which delighted 
the Greeks so much. In ‘“‘ the interest of curiosity,” as 
M. Faguet calls it, the resemblance is striking. Do we 
trouble our heads about the fate of the hero? Certainly 
not. Cannot we all forecast the dénotiment, or rather do 
we not know the whole thing—fable, action, and ending, 
a'l beforehand? Of course we do; and therefore musical 
comedy and the ‘‘Drame Ancien” speak to one another 
across the chasm and abyss of time. 

‘*The Dandy Fifth,” which was produced for the first 
time in central London (one has to be precise now that 
every suburb has its theatre) at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre on Tuesday last, bears out my theory, as anyone 
will see who will read M. Faguet’s book and then go to the 
theatre. Let him mark how the interest of curiosity in its 
highest sense is knocked on the head by the announce- 
ment, ‘‘ The story of the opera was suggested by ‘ Un Fils 
de Famille.’” If authors are going to own up in this honest 
fashion the chief interest of curiosity about their work— 
where they got it from—will be extinguished. Mr. Sims 
has been too scrupulous in his acknowledgment. If he 
had mentioned that the operetta was founded on ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Shilling,” he would have better prepared his 
audience. 

As it is, he has produced a merry, rollicking play 
which has two really humorous characters and some very 
diverting episodes. It hangs together well, and, though 
the story is slight for three acts, the audience were pleased, 
and that is sufficient. To adapt Lord Melbourne’s 
reference to the Bath or the Garter, or some other Order 
connected with the toilette, ‘‘ there’s no d——d nonsense 
of Art” about this kind of entertainment. The function of 
the modern theatre, whatever may have been that of the 
Greeks, is amusement. ‘‘ Recte si possis; si non, quo- 
cunque modo” is the best advice to give the young play- 
wrights and rising composers. Not that either Mr. Sims, 
a cunning craftsman, or Mr. Clarence Corri, an experienced 
musician, wants advice. They know theirtrades. Indeed, 
I thought that Mr. Corri’s music had fancy and humour 
as well as melody and rhythm. The patriotic song hit the 
audience tremendously, and deserved its success for its 
genuine feeling and gallant spirit. 

The ladies and gentlemen of the company were gene- 
rally excellent, especially those of the chorus, who had 
evidently profited by Mr. Frank Parker’s exhortations. 
Mr. Harry Cole, who played an Irish sergeant-major, 
szemed to revive the old association between low comedy 
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and humour. I thought his sustained characterisation one 
of the best pieces of acting that I have seen for many a 
day. He reminded me of Mr. Charles Groves. Mr, 
Edward Lewis as the London trooper is extremely clever, 
but he suffers from what Emerson calls ‘‘ the too officious 
” Less of honest and obvious 
industry would make his performance more enjoyable and 
more artistic. Miss Ruth Davenport surprised the audi- 
ence. She has a singing voice and appears in musical 
comedy. It isa pure, fresh, sweet voice, used by a lady 
who has learnt to sing, and will, I hope and believe, soon 
learn to act as well as she sings. Miss Minnie Jeffs, 
as an idealised barmaid, though lacking in the repose of 
the highest art, made a favourable impression by her 
dainty air and graceful dancing. Visitors from the 
country and London residents up in town will find ‘The 
Dandy Fifth” as interesting as a Greek play, and better 
suited to the present age and temperature. 

C.G.C. | 


CRICKET AND CONTEMPLATION 


IN atime when specialism, not satisfied with ruling our 
working hours, must needs invade our recreations, the 
man who in these matters has, like the good critic, 
preferences but no exclusions, finds his pleasures hampered 
by the semi-professional standards, by the fugitive ‘‘re- 
cords,” which bid him remember that games are serious 
things. 

‘* Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well” is 
the gnomic phrase used in favour of competitive sport, 
and not used wisely. Worth doing well? Precisely my 
point! Not worth doing very well, not worth doing ex- 
cessively well, not worth doing better than anyone has 
done it before—that is the point. Even in things moral 
or spiritual, excess is dangerous. The fervours of the 
disciple are the master’s trial. Moderation is abhorred of 
natural man. His logic is primary. A thing either is or 
is not. Either he will not play or he plays to excess, for 
all he is worth, as he says. Excess is so easy, extremes 
are so tempting. We worship energy, irrespective of its 
purpose; we might as well worship atmospheric pres- 
sure. 

Why, if we care for cricket, lawn-tennis, or billiards, 
must Abel and Doherty and Cook lie heavy on our souls? 
Is it the game we care for or the reputation of breaking 
records? To enjoy is better than to excel. Emulation 
is merely a kind of fighting among conscious carnivora, 
one of the lures which the World-Spirit uses to keep the 
world going. Why keep the world going? To prevent 
people being thrown out of employment, I suppose. But 
the world is not a success. Noone would go into world 
business on its record. No prudent City man would put 
his own money into a Nova Terra Construction Company 
on the strength of our Terra’s achievements ; no honest 
business man would advise his friends to support the 
venture, nor would the sanguine Company of Promoters, 
with the entire Peerage of the United Kingdom on a front 
page, go to the public with so poor an example of “ profits 
of existing businesses.” 

Emulation and the cosmic welfare do not appeal to me- 
I prefer enjoyment, and let who will break records. I refuse 
to specialise my relaxations, and thank the gods for making 
me a catholic in tastes. Let the raw barbarian exult over 
his heart’s best brother because his name, and not his 
brother's, has appeared in a stop-rress telegram. May 
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not the brother have got more enjoyment out of the game 
or even at the nets? Notoriety cannot restore a ‘‘ tennis” 
arm or make straight the back of the bicyclist. 

Moderation and catholicity yield, I maintain, greater 
pleasure too in the social and passive recreations. I can 
delight in the quintessential perfume of a ‘‘ royal” 
bazaar, and I can spend a happy lonely day on Sussex 
hills. The jewelled splendour of the opera may send 
celestial visions, and Calvé’s notes run along my nerves 
like amber cordials, and yet on some grey and quiet day 
of fitful summer I can find as true a joy in an unregarded 
match at Lord’s. 

The day should be of that genial sort which has the 
warmth but not the heat of summer, a sliding screen of 
cloud should shut off the glare of the sun, and a gusty 
breeze should give movement to the air and leaves. Then 
it is good to saunter in the cool forenoon along the shaded 
streets, and with disembarrassed eye note the signs of 
resting London, which like some tired dancing-girl lies 
panting after a long burst of rapid motion. The police 
are less alert, the postmen have straw hats, the cabs pro- 
claim the Londoner’s belief that there is only one bath in 
the country, and that it belongs to him; the ’bus driver, 
one foot on the brake, his hat tilted on his nose, the reins 
flapping to the jogging movement of the horses, expresses 
an admirable disinvoltura. It is the slack season, and all 
the world goes unbraced. 

The Wellington Road is as solitary as a sheep-track on 
the downs, a few hansoms parade the St. John’s Wood 
Road, and, at the entrance to Lord’s, a handful of the un- 
employed are hanging about. The view inside is uninter- 
rupted ; the ground looks vast, savannah-like, and along 
the sheltered seats a thin array, men chiefly, sit in patient 
devotion like the priests of some outraged shrine; the 
pitch is roped from force of custom, not in irony, and boys 
of partial uniform urge the light roller, while in distant 
pasture near the nets the familiar horse has begun his 
welcome holiday. 

The match is M.C,C. v. Blankshire, and it is essential 
that Blankshire should be anything you like except a 
cricketing county. Whether its finest thought is given 
to game-preserving or fox-hunting, or whether it lives on 
tourists, does not matter so long as it is not known in 
cricket. To be among the competing counties is fatal to 
Blankshire. Many there are whom I have seen climb 
from the generic obscurity of that name to the delusive 
glory of the minor counties. I raze them from my 
tablets. If a card is printed, mark how unfamiliar 
the names of the visitors, what idols of the lower sixth the 
M.C.C. recall! Can this R. Jones be the Reginald of 
our youth, whose mastery over Southerton aroused 
the judicial Lillywhite to a rare enthusiasm? It must 
be, for I remember that he is a Blankshire man, and has 
always played in the match for or against his own people, 
Surely the next name is a mistake! I know him as a 
careful diner at the club, and a man punctilious at whist. 
He has a son at Malvern. I watch near the Pavilion gate, 
and behold it is he, goodly in flannels! I suspect him of 
secret practice at the nets. He has attained but a person- 
able rotundity. There are strange unesquired names on the 
card; they are the practice bowlers and the promoted 
ground-boys. Blankshire has a ‘‘ Rev.” in its team. If I 
am right he was well spoken of in College cricket not so 
long ago. Clearly a schoolmaster now playing for home 
in the holidays. 

I like to see these matches played as strictly as if the 
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pomp and circumstance of the season were their accom- 
paniments. It is an English trait, and it is good cricket 
too. The umpires, in speckless ephods, rival our judges. 
in dignity, and no hint of political influence smirches their 
appointment. 

After the captains and the augurs have performed the: 
mystic rite inseparable from cricket, the Blankshire men,. 
who are in the field, disperse to their places. My 
club friend and a young gentleman from Oxford face 
the country bowler, and the game begins. It is plea- 
sant to sit in the shaded silence, to know that you 
have enough cigarettes, and to watch with a free mind the 
fortunes of the game. The pavilion holds a sparse, white- 
waistcoated audience; the public are few and at their 
ease ; the gusty wind shakes a murmur from the foliage ; 
and the bold sparrows make short runs in safety. Of a 
sudden there is a sharp clapping of hands, announcing the- 
dismissal of young Oxford, who failed in a ‘‘ pull” and 
gave short-leg a chance. A cricketing Major takes his. 
place, and a good stand is made till my friend opens his- 
shoulders, and long-on ‘‘fetches the gallery” with a- 
running catch. He hasn’t done so badly, though, with a 
score of thirty-two. Blankshire expresses its delight rather 
prematurely, for the Major and a colt collar the bowling in - 
lively fashion. The bowling is changed more than once ;. 
but in the end the brave Major runs himself out. 

At the lunch interval the score is 183 for 6; mucii: 
depends on the Marylebone tail. I get a wholesome, un- 
impeded lunch at the counter. Next to me is a portly 
man, brimming over with ancient cricket, who assumes 
that I take mustard with cheese. A mere pretext! As 
when on the upper Thames the hatches are raised 
one by one till the full stream is let loose, so was the 
copious reminiscence of the portly man. Cricket (with - 
an excursus on gate money) and his domestic affairs 
were the burden of his deathless song. A cousin of his 
first wife lived on the border of Blankshire, which was the 
formal reason of his coming to-day, but he owns that he 
comes most days ‘‘’cept when the women come to see-- 
their boys play.” This refers to the public school and 
University matches. The field are out before I can escape, 
but escape I do, and wander idly about the ground, stop- 
ping to see an over or note a group such as that which a 
corporal of the Blankshire Light Infantry (Salamanca, 
Africa, and Afghanistan) lights up with his scarlet tunic 
and yellow facings. 

I come to anchor at the nursery end. Near me is a 


‘lonely girl, who has brown eyes and dusty blond hair with 


sparkles of gold in it. She is drawing palings irregular 
and wavy on her card and thinks she is scoring. She 
watches the clock and the entrances with a glance like an 
Arab’s. At the quarter she gets restless and misses two 
runs which her neighbour (not I) points out, and some - 
little lines come between her eyebrows. Suddenly she 
jumps up and waves her card, as if anyone could dis- 
tinguish at this distance. I can see no newcomer, but the 
girl looks and looks, and at last a man with a paper and 
book comes across. Then they talk, especially she, and 
her voice is sweet and distinctive, and so is her laugh. I 
have heard them many times since at Henley, at the opera, 
at theatres and picture shows, and here at Lord’s many a 
day. It is a long time ago since I saw her first, and though 
she is very nice now and wears pretty dresses with muclr 
complaisance, she remains for me the eager, ardent, long- 
sighted Young Wife who knew her husband when no one: 
else could see him. 
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GIPSIES IN HAINAULT FOREST 


Tue July sun is declining, but the sound of haymakers, 
the click-click of a grass-cutter, and the grind of a 
hay elevating machine proclaim that the husbandman is 
working late to take advantage of the fine weather. It is 
the home-coming time of the gipsies. Along the edge of 
the green woodland—never more cool and inviting than at 
eve of a hot summer day—runs a straight, dusty road, 
forming a white marginal line to the forest. Down this a 
large variety of carts come dashing at breakneck speed. 
They are full of the gangrels of the countryside, most of 
them girls from thirteen or fourteen to the verge of two 
score. But, after twenty, who can guess their ages? 
Some of the youngest are as graceful as antelopes. As I 
was watching their elders one such tripped across the 
green. Her age might have been fifteen, more or less ; at 
any rate, it lay in the years when a love of finery is being 
evolved out of the carelessness of early girlhood. An 
upper garment (shall we call it a blouse?) was of bright 
green. It reached to the waist, and the continuation— 
one hesitates between naming it a frock or a petticoat 
—was of a still brighter orange. Originally they were 
probably begged or stolen, and the young gipsy dis- 
dained mend or patch, so that the holes and tatters 
afforded glimpses of underwear that, not to put too 
fine a point upon it, was not seductively clean. The 
ribbons in her hair were picturesque as long as she 
remained at a distance that did not betray her economy of 
comb and brush. But she was as straight and lissom as 
a shoot of willow; her head was perfectly poised on her 
shoulders ; her step had the spring and elasticity of a wild 
doe. In short, provided the eye could be shut to her 
evident distaste for soap and water, and the ear to her 
language, she might have been taken as a sample of girl- 
hood at its gracefullest. Yet there was one drawback to 
her beauty that ought not to be omitted. A friend of 
mine, who is curious in such matters, has a collection of 
pictures of wolf-children—that is, of boys and girls who, 
like Mr. Kipling’s Mowgli, have escaped from civilisation 
and been nurtured with wild beasts. Physically they excel 
their street-bred fellows ; but the expression is ruined by 
its gross animalism. The same thing may be observed in 
the gipsies. Below the nose the features are all heavy 
and beast-like ; it was seen yet more plainly in the great 
red jowl of a woman who might have been the girl’s 
mother. The back view is best, and that when it is not 
seen too closely. 

Out-door life is healthy, but soon plays havoc with the 
appearance of women. A farm-girl of eighteen or twenty, 
with her bright complexion and full, plump figure, has but 
a short bloom. In a little while she appears perceptibly to 
wither, and by thirty is a poor, thin drudge—her flesh all 
wasted till only skin and bone are left. So it is with these. 
One here and there may grow stout and fat, but the early 
promise of the others is soon belied. The sun blackens 
their faces, so that in maturity they are more gipsy-like 
than their children, who are white and red. The pains of 
maternity, the drudgery of lugging a heavy basket about, 
and—sad to say—the discipline of a masculine fist, soon 
throw the figure out of shape; teeth grow black or yellow 
with tobacco, and pretty girlhood passes into disgusting 
prime, to be replaced in some cases by a certain impres- 
siveness in old age. There is a public-house at the top of 
the lane, whence the hoarse voice of the toper is heard all 
day. Here the horses dravy up of their own accord. 
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In the camp itself are about a score of small painted 
caravans and a dozen of the old-fashioned tents. A mule 
in the centre is producing a very odd sound between a 
donkey’s bray and the whinny of a horse. At the farther 
corner a poor old pony is kneeling on four legs; its eye 
has the bright pained look that often comes to the dying 
horse, and the men in sleeved waistcoats who stand round 
with black cutties in their mouths are making arrange- 
ments to have its hide. They know what is meant by its 
ineffectual efforts to rise, and, indeed, ere we are done 
looking it has laid its long head on the grass and is draw- 
ing its last stertorous breath. The children seem to be in 
litters rather than in families, and at sight of a stranger 
gather in troops as if to prove that, whatever else the 
Romany has lost, his brats retain an unparalleled gift of 
begging. Boys turning somersaults, with their ‘‘I like 
your whiskers, guv’nor; chuck us a penny”; barefooted 
girls, with their ‘‘ Please give us a penny to buy some 
bre-a-d”; wretches that command every species of whine 
hasten our departure. But there is no importunity on the 
part of the elders, no attempts at fortune-telling, none of 
their ancient tricks. They know that their days in the land 
are numbered. A new machinery of local government 
operates without any sympathy for their picturesque past, 
and is driving them bit by bit within the pale, insisting on 
certain hygienic regulations, ordering the children to 
school, and searching the law-books for a pretext to 
deprive them of their pitching-ground. Fate is against 
the gipsies. Already they have been reduced to the 
position of common tramps—a little while longer and 
nothing will remain of them save what has been preserved 
in the pages of Lavengro. 


‘*PFESTINA LENTE”’ 


Ir there be one phrase more familiar than another in the 
conversation of to-day, surely it is ‘‘I haven’t time.” It 
is all very well to answer that one must ‘‘ make time,” but 
that suggestion cannot be carried out beyond certain limits 
without a considerable interference with the existing solar 
system. The whole world is rapidly coming under the defi- 
nition which once applied solely to New Yorkers at home: 
‘* Every man seems to be running for the doctor.” And 
this hurry is real: it is no affectation of business where 
none exists. 

Hurry is essential nowadays to existence itself, and 
there is no phase of life wherein it is not abundantly evident 
that hurry has set its mark upon men and things. Walk 
down the street—what a wealth of example! A meets his 
friend B; but their salutations bear not the faintest 
resemblance to the old-world elegancies of the past. Then, 
indeed, ‘‘compliments” began almost as soon as the 
friends spied each other; and, when they had met, the 
time was appreciable before their circumlocutory style 
permitted them to arrive at the gist of their conversation ; 
this done, further precious moments were spent upon 
fastidious adieux—so lengthy a task was walking down 
St. James’s Street in bygone days. 

But now... A recognises his friend as he comes 
round the corner; asa rule A cuts B in case he should be 
detained (unless, perchance, B cuts A for the same reason); 
otherwise, an impassive countenance is preserved by both 
until they are within whispering distance, when an 
exchange of most unfriendly nods is effected. If on inti- 
mate terms, the nod is supplemented by a growl, ‘‘ How d’ye 
do?” [N.B. It is very unusual to answer this question, and 
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any repartee causes surprise.] That is a form of hurry 
which may gain for you in practice what you lose in polite- 
ness ; but it is not always thus. Who—except Mr. Hen- 
niker Heaton, perhaps—does not daily denounce the penny 
postage system for the amount of correspondence it entails ? 
Who does not bang away many a saxpence to avoid a 
letter? But the curious thing about this telegraphic mania 
is that it discovers the undeveloped instinct latent in us all 
to sacrifice the infinite to the finite. For I am persuaded 
that few efforts in concentration can equal those we make 
every day to send a sensible telegram for sixpence. If it 
is a near thing, and if either sense or sixpence has to go to 
the wall, it is generallysense. Hurry again; but this time 
not very practical. 

Then consider the science of mural advertisement. 
What is it but a picturesque confession of the truth of my 
contention that ‘‘ Festina lente ” would, but for the adverb, 
be the appropriate motto for to-day. The purchasing 
public is guided not at all by personal investigation into 
the quality of the ware it demands ; that would incur an 
over-draft upon a lifetime. No; rather is our fancy at- 
tracted by irresistible magnetism to those houses which 
can most graphically and boldly reproduce in paint their 
luxuries upon the walls and spare places of our thorough- 
fares, so that we shall mark, even if we cannot digest, as 
werun. That is an accepted fact—a chose jugée ; let him 
who denies it ask any great salesman how much he would 
lose by confining his advertisements to the columns of a 
newspaper. : 

The outcome of this ventre a@ terre principle is seen in 
nearly all professions except the law; you might as well 
expect haste from the Sultan of Turkey or the South- 
Eastern Railway as from the learned profession. But the 
doctor whose diagnosis is the quickest is the man of the 
hour ; the tradesman who can satisfy your demands most 
promptly, he is the potential Croesus: we cannot stay to 
inquire upon what foundations their respective successes 
are based, nor does it much matter, so long as they do not 
waste our time. 

Knowledge of all kinds kneels a victim to the prevailing 
bustle. This is an age of crammers, who will eliminate 
from the menu of general education all the hors @auvres 
and the entremets, leaving only the ‘‘cuts from the joint” 
which are the essentials of success in this day of examina- 
tions. It is an age which is to see the painless extinction 
of the three-volume novel in favour of the short shilling- 
shocker. (Query: why should I read one story in three 
volumes when I have a chance of reading three stories in 
one?) It is the hour of the impressionist in painting, of 
the epigrammist in conversation ; but for these the hour is 
dangerous. Woe to the impressionist-picture which con- 
veys to some old critic (also in a hurry-—to go to another 
private view) the wrong impression, or possibly none at 
all! and woe to the epigram that misses its mark; for an 
accident to an epigram is as fatal as an accident to the 
Scotch express. 

Still, for the purposes of general life this love of hustle- 
bustle has some advantages. The majority of men and 
women display a pleasantly superficial acquaintance with 
things in ordinary—they have not time to master every- 
thing—and the vivacity (if not the accuracy) of their 
conversation is far more entertaining than the boring pro- 
fundities of the specialist. And who will deny that, in 
order to avoid burning the candle at both ends, this com- 
pulsory life of hurry has demanded from Nature, Maple, 
Liebig & Co. a supply of comforts and facilities which go 
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far toward making life worth living, Within and without 
doors the race-men for existence are trained more easily 
every day, thanks to the many inventions of those who 
have passed the post or who are just in front ; though 
some there may be still who would prefer a little less of 
life’s Vimbos and a little more rest. Nevertheless, with 
what philosophy we can muster, let us take things as they 
are. The pace has been set; we must follow close or be 
left behind. Yet I cannot but feel that the world’s output 
will seriously diminish in quality, if not in quantity, should 
we finally decide to eject the adverb from “ Festina lente.” 
I. M. 


SARAH 


WHEN I was a child of eight or nine, not more, the Cook 
brought me to see Mr. Dion Boucicault play ‘The 
Shaughraun”; and, this pleasing me very greatly, I 
seized the occasion of a parental interregnum to invite the 
Cook to a performance of ‘‘ Macbeth,” in which Madame 
Ristori impersonated the Wife of Cawdor. Of this I 
remember nothing beyond the Witches and the combats, 
but at the time was impressed, and said so on the way 
home. The Cook spoke disparagingly of the representa- 
tion ; the exact purport of her strictures has escaped me, 
but I know that she laid stress on the fact that Macbeth 
did not wear a kilt. And every time I said Ristori she 
shook her head, and answered, ‘‘ Sarah, Sarah, Sarah.” 

At first I thought this a mere expletive, then I ima- 
gined she referred to the housemaid who bore this name. 
We were nearly home before I realised that she thought of 
another actress. 

I questioned the Cook as to the identity of Sarah, and 
learned not a little. For the Cook knew much of théa- 
trical matters, having a brother the actor-manager of a 
travelling company playing an ingenious drama in whicha 
property railway train did, or did not, fall into a property 
canal. 

Sarah, I learned, was a wonderful woman: the greatest 
living actress. The Cook told me of her genius, her 
eccentricity, her beauty. I think she harped on her eccen- 
tricity rather than her genius, but most of all she 
trumpeted her beauty. Sarah became a living interest for 
me, and I angered a bishop by asking him what he 
thought of her. 

‘Little boys——” he began, but declining further 
conversation I slipped away to the Cook, who was free 
from sacerdotalism. 

As I grew older I became affected by Sarah’s alleged 
charms, and a head was put to my passion when one day 
the Cook (who I verily believe took an artistic pleasure in 
inspiring me with ideals, however fallacious), pointing to 
the long and dismal lane leading to the back entrance of 
the theatre, told me how once when Sarah was playing 
there she (the Cook) had lingered by the stage door to 
see her enter. And how Sarah, dashing up in a magni- 
ficent carriage (everything remotely pertaining to the 
theatre was magnificent in the Cook’s view), seeing her 
there, and divining the motive of her presence, had bowed 
—and more than that, when tripping into the entry dark, 
had raised her veil and smiled. 

Even as the Cook recounted her little history, Sarah’s 
smiling countenance in vision flashed before me, and for 
the first time in my life I was in love with an actress. 

Soon after that the Cook left my father’s service ; she 
was as honest as the sun, but she drank, and is long since 
dead, and gone, no doubt, to the theatrical heaven the 
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good soul desired and deserved. But the thought of 
Sarah remained, and clung to my garments for many long 
days, only to be brushed away by the wear and tear of 
life. 

Adolescence brought a closer connection with the 
theatre than had been looked for in those days, and Sarah 
faded into the position of unit in athrong. There were 
Modjeska and Duse and Terry to be thought of, as well as 
crowds of competent comédiennes and tragédiennes ; and, 
beyond the consideration of her acting, Sarah touched me 
not. Gradually the time drew on until closer and closer 
intimacy with the stage engendered a disgust, and interest 
shifted from the theatre to the concert-room, from the 
concert-room to the picture gallery, and finally promised 
to come home to roost. 

My interest was practically self-centred when one June 
day I entered Charing Cross Station yard with the intention 
of taking the train for my particular suburb. 

Then a curious thing came to pass. A carriage (I am 
not positively prepared to say a magnificent one, but there 
was nothing’ obviously wrong about it) stood at the station 
door and a well-dressed Frenchman spoke, hat in hand, 
with the occupant. Three open-mouthed members of the 
proletariat and a railway policeman were in audience. I 
looked at the Frenchman, whom I fancied for a moment I 
had met at the sign of the Chat Noir, and from him to the 
occupant of the carriage whose face was turned towards 
me. 

Our eyes met for a second: then, tingling with plea- 
sure, I hurried away to the platform whence started the 
train for my particular suburb. 

As the train sallied across the bridge I felt myself the 
hero of a vague, fascinating, purely imaginary romance. 
I wished that I could speak for one moment with the Cook 
and tell her that I had seen Sarah as she had seen her. 

A full quarter of a century divided the occasions, but it 
really seemed to matter very little. 

F. Norreys CONNELL. 


NOCTURNE: IN HARNESS 
{With acknowledgments to Mr. W. E. Henley.] 


At the sultry hour of midnight, 

When we keep the door propped open 
For the little boys with flimsy, 

I can hear our presses whirring. 


Whirling, whirring, in a rhythin, 
Steady, rational, persistent ; 
Churning out the first edition, 
To illuminate the counties. 


Like the noise of many waters 

Broken on a weir of tea-trays 

Is the sound—a choppy droning : 

And it rather soothes my heart-strings. 


Yet, at times, I can’t help thinking 
How much of my life goes whirring, 
Whirling, whirring, whir, whir, whirring 
With the whirring of those presses. 

3. W: &..C. 
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HOW WE LIVE AT BULAWAYO 
A YOUNG ENGLISHMAN’S LETTER 


Bulawayo, July 19. 


THE great question at present troubling us all is the- question 
of “Native Labour.” If it were not for Exeter Hall and 
a few other individuals at home who know nothing about 
affairs out here, we could soon settle the matter by making the 
natives, or “ boys” as we call them, work. As it is, there is a very 
great difficulty in doing so unless they happen to be starving. In 
former times their wives did all the work, the men did any fighting 
that was necessary. They see no reason for a change. One way 
the Government is trying to enforce work is by the institution of 
the hut-tax. This tax compels a payment of so much per hut for 
every able-bodied native, the only exception being made in the 
case of a boy who can show a nine months’ labour certificate. Of 
course it tends, too, to make them work, as the Government will . 
not accept payment in kind, but insists on the cash, and the boys 
do not like to sell their cattle or mealies, as then they are stranded 
for food. There is another source of income which they are 
gradually losing. This is the “lobola” system. Every Nduna, 
or chief of family, has the right to receive “lobola” for his 
daughters or for the women of his tribe. An ox, in the ordinary 
way, will buy a woman. In some cases more is required, it 
naturally depending on the position of the lady in question. Some 
have changed hands for a blanket ; some, I am afraid, for nothing 
at all. Still, this has indirectly encouraged labour. The Ndunas 
complained to the Government that their wives and daughters ran 
away and they got no “lobola,” and so the Government agreed to 
recognise their laws on condition that they sent their young men 
to work at the mines. 

That is all the country is waiting for. Work at the mines, and 
then the output and then the boom! We are now getting a good 
many boys down from the Barotse, and there is also a scheme to 
import 10,000 Fingoes from the Transkei in the Cape Colony. 
This latter is thought to be of great advantage in two ways. 
Firstly, they-are very good workers, and especially soat the mines, 
they being one of the few classes of natives that do not mind 
underground work ; and, secondly, because it will introduce a new 
native element hostile to the Matabele which would form a useful 
native force in the field if by any chance there should be another 
rebellion. These Fingoes are to be located in Reserves in three 
different parts of the country ; land is to be allotted to the different 
heads of families, which will eventually become their own property 
if the sons perform the requisite amount of work at the mines. 
For pay they are to receive 35s. per mensem, with rations and 
extra pay for the overseers and those proved to be capable. From 
these Fingoes and from the Barotse boys which Major Coryndon, 
the Administrator in Barotseland, is sending down, the various Com- 
panies hope to secure an adequate supply of native labour, the 
scarcity of which has so long prevented the development of the 
mines. ‘The “lobola” system to which I referred before is a 
good one, and far better than the dowry system prevalent in civilised 
coyntries, in that it is a protection to both parties. The husband 
has to pay the “ lobola” or “ dowry” to the father of his intended 
before marriage ; but should his wife desert him, he can go back 
to his father-in-law and have his “lobola” returned to him. On 
the other hand, should the husband die or desert his wife, she can 
return and be provided for by her father, or, if he be dead, by her 
brothers, or next of kin. In this way this system is a good one, as 
it tends to secure the consideration of the husband and the loyalty 
of the wife, and if either of them goes wrong, they have the two 
united families against them. 

With regard to the dress of the natives there is not much to say, 
and, in fact, the less said the better, as, excepting a few cases of 
the town boys, they do not trouble themselves with more than a 
band round their waists. Some of the town boys go in for it very 
strongly, and their tastes are very amusing. Their great favourite 
is any old uniform, especially a red coat, if they can get one, but, of 
course, they are very scarce here. They live in a compound about 
a mile out, except those boys who are engaged as servants in the 
house, and these live in huts at the end of the garden, and as far 
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from the house as possible, as the smell of the native is by no 
means appreciated by the white man. 

All European innovations have a great attraction for the boys. 
It was a great sight to see them marching along with the first 
traction engine that appeared in Bulawayo, shouting and singing 


and playing their concertinas. I am told they believed the motive , 


power came from oxen inside the boiler, but that I cannot vouch 
for. Anyhow, they soon discovered how to stop the railway trains, 
as the Bechuanaland Railway Company’s officials found out by 
having their trains delayed through the rails being pulled up. 
This, however, has now been put a stop to by the arrest of some 
of the boys by a police patrol. At the time it gave rise to all sorts 
of rumours, every other man you met prophesying another rebellion 
and telling all kinds of fairy tales. I believe a few of them got 
home to the London papers, because the Board at home cabled 
out for information, which was supplied to their satisfaction. 

About Matabeleland itself, outside of Bulawayo, I know very 
little.’ It is eminently suitable for agriculture and fruit-growing ; it 
was, and no doubt will be again as soon as the rinderpest is 
stamped out, one of the best cattle-grazing and cattle-breeding 
countries in South Africa ; but up to date it has proved very fatal 
to horses. They die off by the score during the horse-sickness 
season, which is at the end of the rainy season, and at present we 
can find no cure for it. The sheep and goats are very hardy, but 
small compared with those at home. There are plenty of forests, 
and the native wood is said to be very good ; but you will have an 
opportunity of judging this for yourself soon, as we are sending a 
quantity of products to the Imperial Institute for the Rhodesian 
section. We have coal in abundance in several parts of the 
country. The Tuli coalfields are soon to be opened up by means 
of a railway from Bulawayo to Gwanda (for the Geelong and other 
mines) and thence on to the Tuli fields. This is being done by 
Major Heany’s Company, and I believe the Hon. R. A. Ward, 
our late Secretary, is to be the General Manager. Another rail- 
way is the Government one running North to tap the extensive 
coal areas South of the Zambesi. From this you will see that we 
have plenty of coal, and I think the Bechuanaland Railway Com- 
pany expect to draw their whole supply from Rhodesia, and pos- 
sibly supply the Cape Government Railways as well. As to 
the different properties in Matabeleland, the Geelong, the 
Bonsor, the Dunraven, and the Criterion are a few of the 
best, and from accounts brought into town they are all doing 
very well, and will crush and declare an output in the latter 
part of the year. They say the Geelong has already had a 
trial crushing, and that it panned out very rich. This may be only 
hearsay ; but you will know almost as soon as you get this, as they 
will declare the results about the end of July. 

I don’t think I can say any more, unless it is a few words about 
the Police and the Civil Service. The former is under Imperial 
control, as of course you know, and I suppose there are about 1,200 
all told in Matabeleland and Mashonaland. Colonel Nicholson is 
in command in Matabeleland, but we have very little to do with 
them, except in the way of sport and in enjoying the band, which 
for this country must be termed first class. There are only about 
150 men in Bulawayo, the rest being spread about the country in 
the various forts, where they help the Native Commissioners to 
keep order and make arrests when necessary. I suppose in 
the Matabeleland portion of tke Civil Service they number 
about 200, but of course this includes the Native Commis- 
Sioners and the Magistrates and their staffs at Gwelo and 
Tuli. In Bulawayo, Captain Lawley is Deputy Administrator, 
with H. Goldschmidt (Dr. Jim’s former secretary) as secretary, 
and three other clerks. There are seven clerks and a chief 
Clerk in the Civil Commission Office, and about the same 
in the Magistrate’s Office and the Mines Office. There are twenty- 
five Native Commissioners and Assistant Native Commissioners, 
and several clerks in the Native Department under Chief Native 
Commissioner Taylor (who was in the Matoppos at the indabas 
with Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Colenbrander), and that, I think, com- 
prises the whole of the Civil Service in Bulawayo, excepting the 
Controller's Department, in which there are about twenty clerks 
under Captain Anderson, the Assistant Controller. 

The future of the country depends upon the mines, and that 
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they will be a success is proved by the fact that all the big Com- 
panies are putting up substantial buildings as offices, and the 
partners and others are building themselves nice dwelling-houses 
in the suburbs. Still it has to be proved yet. 





HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


To the average British household there come week by week pages of 
interesting personal correspondence which tell the story of our vast 
Empire as no historian can tell it. , 

THE OUTLOOK would be glad to give its readers some of the most interest 
ing of this correspondence. The Editor therefore invites relatives and 
Sriends of these correspondents to forward such extracts from private 
letters as give items of personal experience from camps pitched in far- 
away countries—camps of war, and the more peaceful settlements of 
miners, explorers, and openers up of scarcely known provinces generally. 
Accounts of hardships borne by land and water are especially desired. 

All correspondence that is sent us will be carefully read, and such extracts 
made for publication as may seem suitable, confidence being, of course, 
respected as regards any purely personal items in the letters. The names 
of the writers will not be published, if a request to that effect accom- 
panies the letter, and all matter that is not printed will be returned to 
the sender at an early date. Full name and address should accompany 
each letter sent. 


Address, the Editor, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SECRET OUT 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Apropos of “The Secret Out” in your number of the 6th inst., 
is it not possible that the gentleman who advocated the closing of 
doors and the tipping up of the basin in the lavatory as a means 
to success in life may have had in his mind a deeper meaning to 
these recommendations ? 

Close the doors behind you on what you would forget, and tip 
up the basin when, after washing your hands, the water, dis- 
coloured, tells its own tale. Then will you succeed in your under- 
takings and gain the recognition, if not the respect, of your fellow- 
men. G. H. BARBER. 

Tyrol. 





To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


There seem to be plenty willing to tell us how to grasp the 
secret of accumulating shekels, but then they spoil it all by prating 
about industry, integrity, self-denial. I am sure there are far too 
many unfortunate ones strolling about to falsify all that sort of 
thing. The fact is that the few who get their bit and talk like 
this have had their minds turned by their misfortune and are 
subject to illusions. I myself tried your cocoanut-shying dodge 
but got swindled in buying the balls. What I would suggest is 
that Mr. Hooley should give us an outline or two of the dodges he 
found successful. For surely he ought to know. Itisn’t everybody 
who has cabs rushing after them with bullion. 


Cornhill. A PERSEVERER. 
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The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every endeavotr 
will be made to return them when stamped and addressed envelopes are enclosed. The 
receipt of proof must not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 

Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief and concise. 

ADVERTISEMENTS Should be received not later than FRIDAY MORNING. 
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Page, 45; Quarter Page, £2 10s. ; per Inch, 12s. 6¢.; Company Adverti ts, per 
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IN PASSING 


THE commercial mission of Lord Charles Beresford to China 
ought to bring forth very good results. We shall await the gallant 
sailor’s report with much interest. To complete the party, how- 
ever, the head of one of the great China houses ought to be sent 
out to report on the various fleets in Chinese waters. The two 
could give each other assistance, perhaps, and we should have a 
double result from the one mission. 


“ London is a noble city ; the English are a noble people.” So 
Professor Masson told the London Scottish at the dinner given to 
that corps by the Edinburgh Corporation last Saturday evening. 
But the worthy Professor prefers “ that the guardianship of London 
should be in the hands of Scotsmen”—a sentiment which his 
hearers loudly applauded. Dr. Masson was engaged in speeding 
the parting guests, and he explained that his anxiety to get rid of 
these guests was due to his fear “that in consequence of the 
weakening of the body of the London Scottish the Londoners 
might be up in arms, and might take London again for them- 
selves.” He was appalled at the notion ; so were his hearers. So 
are we. The Scottish occupation is formidable enough, we admit ; 
but rather they than the various French, German, Chinese, Boer, 
Russian, and other conquerors with which we are perennially 
threatened. 


GERMANY ALARMED 





THE LATEST ATLAS. 


The Yankee drunk with victory, 
Who knows how far will go his mirth ? 
He seems as though he’s going to try 
To play at foot-ball with the Earth. 
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Mr. Hall Caine’s picture of clerical life in the Christian can 
scarcely claim the merit of sobriety or accuracy; but he has 
scored rather neatly off the Archdeacon of London, who ventured 
to assert, within the sacred limits of the island itself, that no such 
worldly and vulgar archdeacon as Mr. Caine’s Dr. Wealthy 
existed or could exist in London. To whom Mr. Caine replies 
that he had some difficulty in preventing a London newspaper 
from declaring publicly, “and of course erroneously,” that 
Archdeacon Wealthy was a portrait—or a caricature—of Arch- 
deacon Sinclair himself! 


The future of the observatories at Ben Nevis is still uncertain, 
but the subscription of £500 by Mr. J. Mackay Bernard, of 
Kippenross, will enable the work to go on for another year, and 
during that time some arrangement may be come to by which the 
closing of the observatories may be avoided. It will be a matter 
of deep regret to all interested in the study of meteorological 
science should some arrangement not be made. For the work 
done at Ben Nevis has been in some’ respects unique. At the 
observatory on the summit hourly observations have been taken 
by day and night without a single break for fifteen years. (Nothing 
similar to these hourly readings has yet been done, it is said, at 
any other high-level observatory in the world.) Then during the 
past seven years corresponding observations, comparable in point 
of time and accuracy, have been made at the low-level and high- 
level observatories respectively. The directors of the observa- 
tories, consisting of representatives of the Royal Society of London, 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow, and the Scottish Meteorological Society, are specially 
anxious that the period of simultaneous hourly observations at the 
two observatories should be continued for three years, so that ten 
instead of seven annual averages may be obtained. Both observa- 
tories are well equipped and in capital working order. 


The two maps prepared by Dr, J. F. Sutherland, Deputy Com- 
missioner in Lunacy, for the purpose of showing the ratio and 
geographical distribution of insanity and inebriety in Scotland, are 
calculated to upset some of the preconceived notions of a good 
many people. For certain persons have come to regard as an 
accepted fact that the two things go together, whereas, while 
inebriety is without doubt a cause of insanity in many cases, it is not 
the big factor which some persons imagine. Thus, pauper insanity 
bulks very largely in the Highlands and Islands where non-criminal 
inebriety is of little moment, while in the industrial and more 
populous counties, where the ratio of drunkenness is much larger, 
that of insanity is much less. In the Highlands and Islands the ratio 
of non-criminal inebriates is, on an average, under 3 per 10,000, 
while the ratio of pauper insanity is 45°58 per 10,000. On the other 
hand, in industrial counties where the ratio of the former is from 
5 to 10 per 10,000, that of the latter is from 20 to 30 per 10,000, 
At the same time, were the inebriety factor non-existent, or as little 
in evidence in the Midland counties as in the more sparsely 
populated counties, the ratio of insanity in the former would un- 
questionably be much smaller than it is. 


The Westminster Gazette, with the aid ofa German philologist, 
has discovered that the Scots (not, oh, of Scotch) language is to 
a great extent carried on by means of vowel sounds. The story 
it tells in confirmation is the very old—and therefore almost for- 
gotten—story of a conversation between the Baroness Nairn and 
a draper. We prefer, however, to write the sounds as a Scotsman 
would write them, not as the German philologist does. The con- 
versation is this : “’Oo’ ?”—* Ay, ’o0’ »—“ Ae ’o0’ ?”—“ Ay, ae ’00’” 
—“’A ae ’oo’”—“O ay, ’a ae’oo’.” Which, being interpreted, is: 
“ Wool ?”—“ Yes, wool”—“One wool ?”—*“ Yes, one wool”— 
“ All one wool ?”—“ O yes, all one wool.” Another famous story 
which has escaped the W. G. and the G. p. is told of the Baroness. 
While conversing with an Englishman who professed to know 
Scots, she said: “Come prie ma’ mon, ma’ canty callant.” But 
the Englishman was not equal to the occasion, anda golden op- 
portunity was lost for ever. He afterwards learnt that the beautiful 
Baroness had asked him to kiss her (Come taste my lips, my fine 
fellow). Verily here, if anywhere, was a “limpin’ procastitude,” 
and a final proof that he who hesitates is lost. 
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TO H.C. 


You are so far, so very far, 
You are so dead, so very dead, 
So distant, in that distant star 
To where your spotless soul has fled. 


Lone, from this earth I make my plea 
And gaze into the eye of space ; 

Oh, could I see or dreaming see 
Within that star your pitying face. 


Near Shanklin, some eighty years ago, were written the poems 
which were published in 1820, under the title “ Lamia and other 
Poems.” In the fulness of time, that is, a few days ago, the 
Shanklin Town Council decided, not without opposition, to com- 
memorate their slight connection with anything intellectual or 
imaginative, by calling the particular locality after the writer, one 
John Keats. One person, a Mr. Rayner, objected on the ground 
that the name of Keats would not add to the attractions of the 
town. Clearly it would, by discouraging Mr. Rayner and his 
congeners from coming there. Another member, with some sense 
of sound, argued that “ Keats’s Green” was not euphonious, but 
for the present we must be thankful for an open mind among town 
councillors, and forgive the open vowels till Mr. Robert Bridges 
has had more effect on his countrymen. Meanwhile the Shanklin 
Town Council might pass a resolution declaring the authorship 
of “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” and send copies to Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, the Bishop of London, and the lady who said 
in public that it came from the Bible. 


THE NEW PIGEON. 


We've the pigeon always with us and we know the creature well, 
And his small peculiarities can generally tell ; 

We know when in a hamper he is sadly doomed to roam, 

When released from durance vile he travels (usually) home. 


We're familiar, too, with pigeons as we read of them in books, 
Where they constantly fall victims to their enemies, the rooks : 
These are human, with original and other kinds of sin, 

And unlimited capacity for being taken in, 


But another breed of pigeons has just recently appeared 

On the chalky cliffs of Dover, though that’s not where they were 
reared : 

These are strangers, come from Germany, like many other things, 

And they carry home despatches tucked away beneath their 
wings. 


They are “ Homers,” and, as history repeats itself, maybe 
They repeat their tales of travel in a modern Odyssey, 

In their home beside the river, and the merry German laughs, 
For he learns all sorts of truths in microscopic photographs. 


England’s proud Martello towers and a list of Dover’s forts 
Are described with much exactness in elaborate reports. 
And, to cut the matter short, near where the Spree’s dark waters 
roll, 
The pigeons’ tales are kept in an official pigeon-hole. 
C. J. BODEN. 


Last week we drew attention to the demise of the Rev. John 
Macleod, D.D., Govan, casually mentioning the share he had 
taken in the improvement of the Presbyterian services. In the 
early days of the instrumental music agitation he fought hard for the 
introduction of the “kist o’ whistles” —so the organ was styled by 
those who opposed its use in public worship. The organ in the 
parish church of Duns, of which parish he was then minister, was 
the first sanctioned by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 


Since those early days of the instrumental music controversy 
the change which has taken place in the opinions of the Scottish 
religious community, in this connection as in others, has been 
very great and very remarkable. Almost all the churches, 
Established, Free, U.P., Independent, E.U., &c. (the number of 
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sects is too great for enumeration) have now got organs or 
harmoniums. Probably the only exceptions are a few Free 
Churches in the remote Highlands—and the “Auld Lichts.” To 
the latter the “kist o’ whistles” is still an abomination ; in fact, 
even “human hymns” are prohibited. But the “Auld Lichts,” 
although strong in orthodoxy, are a feeble folk numerically ; and 
Scotsmen generally are becoming more and more tolerant in the 
matter of Sunday music. Brass bands and orchestras may be 
heard at times in some of the leading churches, and even in the 
chief temple of the unco’ guid, the Free Assembly Hall, Edin- 
burgh, an orchestra lately discoursed sweet music on Sunday 
evenings. 


A Chinese correspondent sends us the following rhymes, ac- 
companied by a letter, in which he says: “I find the subject of 
China extremely exasperating just now. We suffer one rebuff 
after another. The business has once more fallen into the hands 
of Balfour the critic and dialectician. The climax is reached 
when the Echo de Par’s praises Salisbury for his rare elegance of 
language and praiseworthy philosophic detachment! This has 
driven me to rhymes, which I enclose. -‘ Mas kee’ is a puzzle to 
philologists. It is really not Chinese at all. One guess is that it 
comes by corruption, as Max Miiller would say, from Spanish by 
way of Portuguese. ‘Never to mind’ has roughly the same 
meaning. ‘ Mas kee’ is now a stock phrase all along the coast.” 


MAS KEE 


Phrase of fatuous aloofness, 
Welcome from the land of tea ! 

Meaning, never mind, no matter ; 
China’s résumé, “ Mas kee”! 


Let the door be closed.er open ; 
Railways built by Slav or free ; 

Through a maze of dialectics, 
England also says “ Mas kee” ! 


Torpid pair of lotus eaters, 

Johnny Bull and John Chinee ! 
Till the hour of rude awak’ning 

Lie reclined and say’ “ Mas kee” ! 


Deaf to lessons, blind to portents 
Both in East and West are we. 

Nemesis of Spain’s “ Majiana” 
Waits for certain on “ Mas kee” ! 





[Le Rive 


ESTHETES 


“ Fuyons la foule, 6 ma chére Ame ; nous reviendrons pour le centenaire de 
Burne-Jones.” 
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FINANCE 
THE LOANS OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


In considering South Australia as a field for investment 
it is well to remember that the Colony differs in several 
important points from the other Colonies on the Australian 
continent. To begin with, its name is a misnomer, for 
the Colony really runs from north to south in the middle 
of the Continent, and the greater portion of it is considerably 
north of either Victoria or New South Wales. Though it 
ranks fourth in point of population, possessing less than 
four hundred thousand souls, it ranks second in acreage, 
its area being exceeded only by that of West Australia. 
A very considerable portion of its territory is, however, 
barren and is unsuitable for agriculture, or, we are afraid, 
for any other purposes. It is a great arid waste, and 
much too hot for Europeans, for the rainfall of South 
Australia is smaller than that of any of the contiguous 
Colonies, the average annual rainfall for the past 36 years 
for the whole of the agricultural districts being but little 
over 21 inches. South Australia has the distinction of 
having more loans quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange than any other Australian Colony, and, 
with the exception of Queensland, her debt per head 
stands the highest. The loans known in London amount 
to about 22} millions sterling, or about £62 per head of 
the population ; but, according to official statistics, the 
total debt of the Colony in June 1896-was nearly 24} mil- 
lions, or at the rate of over £68 per head. South Aus- 
tralia some years ago was more importunate as a borrower 
in Lombard Street than any of her sister Colonies, and the 
appearance of a South Australian Government loan was a 
yearly event. Between 1880 and 1891 no fewer than eleven 
separate invitations for money were made in London, and 
when, in some cases, the amount asked for was not in the 
first place fully subscribed, the balance was peddled out 
privately. We consequently find that in a period of ten 
years the population of the Colony increased about 13} per 
cent., whilst the debt of the Colony increased by fully 32 per 
cent. A very large amount of this money was expended 
on public works, chiefly in irrigation works and in railways ; 
and it cannot be said that the money has been misspent. 
The irrigation works were badly wanted, and the railway 
construction seems to have been more economically carried 
out than in other parts of Australia. The railways, too, 
have been more profitable, though it does not appear that, 
after paying the interest on the money borrowed, the net 
results from the working of the railways have been alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

The conclusion one comes to after a brief investigation 
of South Australian affairs is that the Colony is not too 
well favoured in either climatic conditions or natural re- 
sources, and that she has not been at all modest in appeal- 
ing to the British investor for capital. She has incurred 
a debt which is exceptionally heavy ; but, speaking rela- 
tively, she has spent the money wisely, and her balance of 
trade is on the right side. In considering the trade re- 
turns one must bear in mind, however, that the exports 
probably include a considerable proportion of transit busi- 
ness. In other words, a large amount of produce from 
contiguous colonies apparently finds its outlet at Adelaide. 
The rulers of South Australia have apparently recognised 
the evil effects of excessive borrowings, and have lately 
been economising in every possible way. This is a satis- 
factory feature. 

We give a table on the same lines as those given in 
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former issues, setting forth the various loans known in 
the London market, with'their rate of interest, issue’ price, 
present quotation, date of redemption, and of yield, the 
last item being worked out with regard to both accrued 
interest and redemption :— 


























os Loan 9 | a | Present Vield Redeem: 
cent.| Minimum | ites able 
& | fe & 

South Australia .. 149,600 6 1034 _— 1898-1900 
” 604,700 | 6 _ | 103 to 133 - 1901-18 
” 240,000 5 _ 105 to 122 —_ IQIr-22 
” 7,666,700 4 | 104 3.10 8 | 1899-1916 
” 200,000 4 || | x08} 311 2 1929 
” 1,365,300 | 4 +) 92}to1024) 107 To 1916 
” 413,800 | 4 110 3 8 9 | 1917-24 
” 75733,000 4 | | 1104 $9 7 1916-36 
” 2,517,800 3k | 98and100 | 108 33 2 1939 
” 839,500 . 4 | 100 304 1916-26 
” 1,000,000 | 3 | 95 | 100 30 § 1916 





THE FURTHERANCE OF COLONIAL TRADE 


It is not altogether satisfactory that, whilst we receive 
regular reports from our consuls upon the course of trade 
in all-important foreign centres, little information is avail- 
able from the Colonies, although our foreign competitors 
are as well represented there as elsewhere. It is par- 
ticularly desirable that the commercial relations between 
the various parts of the Empire should be as close as 
possible ; and this subject has received considerable atten- 
tion of late. Two years ago samples and patterns of 
foreign goods selling in our Colonies were exhibited in 
this country to the great interest and benefit of manu- 
facturers. But something more is needed if our producers 
are to be kept thoroughly informed as to the trend 
of business. We are glad to see, therefore, that the 
departmental committee, appointed by the Board of Trade 
to inquire into the dissemination of commercial informa- 
tion, lays great stress on the necessity of obtaining more 
information from India and the Colonies. The committee 
deprecates the appointment of paid Imperial agents, 
though without stating its reasons for so doing. Of 
course there is always the danger that any agent may 
have private interests of his own, which would conflict 
with his official duties; but we fail to see that this diffi- 
culty is greater in the case of the Colonies than in that of 
foreign countries, where many of our consuls are engaged 
in commercial pursuits. 

The committee inclines to the policy of sending out 
experts periodically to make inquiries and to report on 
trade matters generally. It suggests that at intervals 
of three years commercial experts should visit British 
North America, Australasia, and the South African 
Colonies respectively, with a view of collecting informa- 
tion and samples, and noting such developments as may 
have taken place since the date of the last visit. While 
welcoming any step in the direction of obtaining better 
and more regular information, we venture to think that 
this particular proposal is not wholly satisfactory. The 
difficulty, for one thing, of obtaining satisfactory emis- 
saries with sufficiently wide trade knowledge is very 
great. Further, information collected in this way 
would not be available in all probability until it was 
somewhat out of date. A more satisfactory begin- 
ning would, we think, be to use the proposed intelli- 
gence department as a means of communication 
between the Chambers of Commerce at home and those 
in the principal colonial cities, and to make it the medium 
for transmitting inquiries from private traders and for 
getting them satisfactorily answered. What is wanted is 
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rather to put individual traders into touch with one another 
than to organise a series of elaborate official reports. 

An intelligence bureau on very similar lines to those 
which we have-suggested has recently been established in 
France. Its object is to supply French merchants and 
manufacturers with commercial information of every kind 
relative to the development of trade abroad, and persons 
interested are specially invited to communicate with the 
bureau, in order to obtain information on imports, tariffs, 
port dues, products, conditions of payment and packing, 
&c. All this and much more might be done by an 
intelligence department. of the Board of Trade, if well 
organised, energetically worked, and not too much 
hampered by red-tape fetters. 


THE FINANCIAL BREAKDOWN IN CHILI 


THE ambitious attempt of Chili to establish a Gold Standard 
has completely broken down, whether temporarily or permanently 
will depend upon events in the near future. The par value of the 
Chilian dollar is 18¢. At the time of the financial crisis rather 
more than a month ago the quotation was under 17¢., and this 
week it has been down to 13d. The feeling of alarm created by 
the financial crisis early in July was to some extent relieved when 
the Government decreed a thirty days’ moratorium for all bank- 
ing and commercial business. The market has lately expected 
some reassuring statement as to the situation from official 
quarters. No such statement has been issued, and the 
principal result of the termination of the moratorium 
seems to have been a rush to send money out of the country ; 
hence the quotation of a premium upon gold of nearly 
40 per cent., for that is what an exchange of 13d. really means. 
It is to be hoped that the delegates now considering the boundary 
dispute may arrive at an early and satisfactory settlement without 
the necessity of the question being submitted to the arbitration of 
this country. In that case the Government will be able to reduce 
the heavy military expenditure, and it is suggested that a large 
sum of ready cash might be then obtained by the sale of the 
costly armoured cruiser, the O'Higgins, launched at Elswick two 
years ago. With the settlement of the boundary question, London 
capitalists would probably be inclined to lend their assistance once 
more in an attempt to re-establish the country’s credit ; but for 
the moment the outlook is by no means promising. 


EUROPEAN COMPETITION FOR MEXICAN 
TRADE 


A curious change seems to be taking place in the Jersonnel of 
the foreign firms engaged in developing the industries of Mexico. 
Owing to the stimulus given to native manufactures by the depre- 
ciation in the gold price of silver, the cotton industry in Mexico 
has lately shown considerable expansion, and while the natives 
are steadily building new mills, foreigners, instead of as hitherto 
supplying the Mexican markets with foreign goods, are now also 
taking advantage of the changed conditions to build mills in the 
country. Strangely, it is the French houses who are reported to 
be most alert in this respect. We are told that they are invest- 
ing heavily in textile manufactories, and that, in many cases, mills 
built by the pioneer English manufacturers of the middle of the 
century are now in the hands of the leading French dry-goods 
merchants. Although at the rate at which new mills are now 
Springing up there is a danger of over-production ; it is argued 
that the profits of the mills are at present so great that the capital 
will have been repaid over and over again before the market is 
glutted. American houses do not appear to be taking a very large 
Share in this business, and in explanation of this it is represented 
that the building of mills and the erection of intricate machinery is 
a matter of patience, and therefore somewhat foreign to the 
American character, which is so averse to slow processes, and so 
indisposed to an intimate touch with the people of the country. 
English manufacturers and dry-goods merchants who have been 
long in the field are, we are told, being driven out, and even the 
Germans, who succeeded the English in the selling of dry-goods, 
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have been forced to retire by the frugal French, retaining promi- 
nence, however, in the hardware business. The Mexican Financier 
refers to the large interior towns of Mexico, and calls attention to 
the few large Americans established there. The Anglo-Saxon is 
described as stronger in the construction of large industrial under- 
takings than in commercial business. “ He builds lines of railways, 
port works, and does heavy contracting, but he does not somehow 
fit in with the general commerce of the country.” 


THE NIU CHANG RAILWAY 


There is a belief in good quarters in the City that, although the 
contract with the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion has fallen through owing to the opposition of Russia, the 
undertaking of the Niu Chang Railway must not be regarded as 
having altogether passed out of the sphere of British influence. We 
understand that direct negotiations between this country and 
Russia are now taking place in diplomatic quarters ; and it is quite 
possible that both Russia and Great Britain may be represented 
in the construction of the railway. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In an excellent article you lately gave the debt of New South 
Wales as known in London. I beg to enclose a cutting from 
the Sydney Morning Herald of June 24, giving the public 
debt of New South Wales up to June 30, 1897. This has been 
increased, I believe, by further local borrowing up to date, and 
much has been expended in unproductive works to secure the 
support of the Labour party, who virtually rule the Reid Ministry. 

As a colonist of forty years’ standing, and a large holder of 
New South Wales Funded Stock, I view with great disfavour the 
financial methods of the present Ministry. If New South Wales 
were economical, and did not squander so much on scrub-clearing, 
sand-shifting, and such useless work to fill up the time of the 
unemployed, it might within the next half-century totally obliterate 
the debt. Here is the report :— 


In the Auditor-General’s Report to June 30, 1897, the public debt of 
the Colony at that date is given as £58,590,764, and its distribution is 


represented under the following heads :— 


‘gpsDistribution Interest Charge 





Services of Debt in 1896-1897 

Railways and Tramways... +++ £,43,192,441 woe £1,587,087 
Electric Telegraphs 843,009 33,205 
Immigration 363,095 13,040 
Harbours and Rivers 3,432,804 118,663 
Roads and Bridges eee 979,543 34,485 
Sewerage Works, ... . 2,652,604 94,416 
Water Supply ave eee 3,990,679 135,430 
Works and Buildings... ee ove 1,580,197 52,541 
Fortifications—Military and Naval Works 912,257 31,751 
Buildings for Public Instruction ead ooo 430,044 15,174 
Miscellaneous—Lands, Mines, and Agriculture 184,492 2,910 
Queensland, prior to December 11, 1859 38,505 1,686 
£58,590,764 £2,120,392 


The rates of interest charged against the principal of the public debt 
range from 3 to 6 per cent., subdivided as follows :— 


Principal Interest 
6 per cent. one £94:500 £5,670 
54 per cent. eco ose tee eee 4,6c0 247 
5 per cent. ove eee eve eee ove 2,291,500 4% 
44 per cent. 3,700 I 
4 per cent. 21,065,439 842,618 
34 per cent. 29,326,200 ewe 1,026,417 
3 per cent. 5,804,724 174,142 
£58,590,764 42,163,845 


The interest charge was £2,163,845, or at the rate of £3 135. 9d. per 
cent. per annum. The principal of the loan, however, to be repaid exceeds 
by nearly £3,000,000 the amount actually received, and, in consequence, 
the actual average cost of the money to the Colony approximates to 4 per 
cent. The unfunded debt on June 30, 1897, aggregated £2,483,734, includ- 
ing £2,089,004 Treasury bills, bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent., 
and £388,500 Treasury bills at 4 per cent. 


Grindelwald : August 9. HENRY A. PERKINS, 











VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
INA COOLBRITH 


I HAVE grown tired of waiting. It is several years since 
I first lighted on Ina Coolbrith’s poems—‘‘ Songs from the 
Golden Gate” is the title of the volume, Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., of Boston, its publishers—and no one has 
spoken, nor even written, of their qualities; not one of 
the many pens that daily ply the trade of criticism has set 
down ‘‘ Here is a poet” against the name of as inspired a 
writer of verse as any now alive. Even in the United 
States—and Ina Coolbrith is a Californian—her gift has 
met with scant recognition. Some small post in a public 
library was, I believe, found for her—a local matter. Such 
verses as these resulted. They are much; but the book 
before me has no more than a hundred and sixty pages. 
A lifetime—and it holds a lifetime—might well have yielded 
richer harvest. But here are the verses :— 


WITHHELD. 


Therein is sunlight, and sweet sound : 
Cool flow of waters, musical, 
Soft stir of insect-wings, and fall 
Of blossom-snow upon the ground. 


The birds flit in and out the trees, 
Their bright, sweet throats strained full with song. 
The flower-beds, the summer long, 

Are black and murmurous with bees. 


Th’ unrippled leaves hang faint with dew 
In hushes of the breezeless morn. 
At eventide the stars, new born, 

And the white moonlight, glimmer through. 


Therein are all glad things whereof 
Life holdeth need through changing years ; 
Therein sweet rest, sweet end of tears, 
Therein sweet labors, born of love. 


This is my heritage, mine own, 
That alien hands from me withhold. 
From barréd windows, dark and cold, 
I view, with heart that maketh moan. 


They fetter feet and hands ; they give 
Me bitter, thankless tasks to do ; 
And, cruel wise, still feed anew 

My one small hope, that I may live. 


And, that no single pang I miss, 

Lo! this one little window-space 

Is left, where through my eyes may trace 
How sweeter than all sweet it is. 


And, again, there are these from a poem called 
** Longing ” :— 


O foolish wisdom sought in books ! 
O aimless fret of household tasks ! 

O chains that bind the hand and mind— 
A fuller life my spirit asks ! 


For there the grand hills, summer-crowned, 
Slope greenly downward to the seas ; 
One hour of rest upon their breast 
Were worth a year of days like these. 


Their cool, soft green to ease the pain 
Of eyes that ache o’er printed words ; 

This weary noise—the city’s voice, 
Lulled in the sound of bees and birds. 
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And I could kiss, with longing wild, 
Earth’s dear brown bosom, loved so much, 

A grass-blade fanned across my hand, 

Would thrill me like a lover’s touch. 


More perfectly and more beautifully expressed, than in 
these last four lines, was ‘‘ earth-hunger” never. 

Reading such verse and marvelling at the dim recog- 
nition awarded to such singer by her compatriots, the 
arid provincialism of the bulk of United States criticism, 
the utter heartlessness of such conditions, come forcibly 
home to us more fortunate. I have asked cultured 
Americans about Ina Coolbrith. 

‘‘ Who is she ? ”»—so the conversation usually runs. 

I mention ‘‘ Songs from the Golden Gate.” 

‘*She’s a Californian, then?” they ask. ‘‘ Cali. 
fornian ” evidently means something very terrible to more 
Eastern minds. The word is pronounced with much of 
the scornfulness that an English public-school boy puts into 
such information as ‘‘ Jones Minor’s father keeps a 
draper’s shop.” Apter, perhaps, would be a comparison 
with the ‘unctuous rectitude” with which a Gértain type 
of English person mentions the word ‘‘ Parisian.” 


The “Californian,” then, is conceived by the minds’ 


that have learnt wisdom in the Eastern States as some- 
thing unfit and partly abominable, and merit, even genius, 
are powerless before this preconception. Much in the 
same spirit did these Easterners regard Edgar Allan 
Poe till Messrs. Stone & Kimball issued an expensive 
edition of his works; and then it occurred to them that 
the man was something more than a notorious example of 
intemperance. 

I have dwelt upon these amenities at considerable 
length. To me they seem important as partially ex- 
plaining a neglect that otherwise were inexplicable, a 
neglect so strangely undeserved and barbarous as to be 
well-nigh dishonourable. So patriot a singer, such love 
of country as Ina Coolbrith’s, are rarely found. From her 
longest poem, ‘‘ California,” I quote the following lines. 
A virgin province, a new country, has seldom found such 
voice to chant its hopes and history :— 


Upon my fresh green sods 

No king has walked to curse and desolate : 

But in the valleys Freedom sits and sings, 
And on the heights above ; 

Upon her brows the leaves of olive boughs, 
And in her arms a dove ; 

And the great hills are pure, undesecrate, 
White with their snows untrod, 

And mighty with the presence of their God ! 


Hearken, how many years 
I sat alone, I sat alone and heard 
Only the silence stirred 
By wind and leaf, by clash of grassy spears, 
And singing bird that called to singing bird. 
Heard but the savage tongue 
Of my brown savage children, that among 
The hills and valleys chased the buck and doe, 
And round the wigwam fires 
Chanted wild songs of their wild savage sires, 
And danced their wild, weird dances to and fro, 
And wrought their beaded robes of buffalo. 
Day following upon day, 
Saw but the panther crouched upon the limb, 
Smooth serpents, swift and slim, 
Slip through the reeds and grasses, and the bear 
Crush through his tangled lair 
Of chapparal, upon the startled prey ! 


Th 
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Listen, how I have seen 

Flash of strange fires in gorge and black ravine ; 

Heard the sharp clang of steel, that came to drain 
The mountain’s golden vein— 

And laughed and sang, and sang and laughed again, 

Because that “ Now,” I said, “I shall be known ! 
I shall not sit alone ; 

But reach my hands unto my sister lands ! 
And they? Will they not turn 

Old, wondering dim eyes to me, and yearn— 
Aye, they will yearn, in sooth, 

To my glad beauty, and my glad fresh youth !” 


A hundred moods are in the pages before me; ex- 


pression often halting, imitative, a womanly echo. Spon- . 


taneity is evident in this work, the on-rushing voice of a 
singer more inspired than cultivated, more suffering than 
cunning. Quotation has been my desire more than any 
display of discriminatory adjectives. Such verse as Ina 
Coolbrith’s one likes or one dislikes—either humour is a 
testimonial. 
Another stanza from her songs, a complete poem, and 
“I am done. Here is the verse, filled with a thought 
exquisite as thought can be :— 


And the love my heart would speak, 
I will fold in the lily’s rim, 

That the lips of the blossom, more pure and meek, 
May offer it up to Him. 


The poem is called :— 


WHEN THE GRASS SHALL COVER ME. 


When the grass shall cover me, 
Head to foot where I am lying,— 
When not any wind that blows, 
Summer-blooms nor winter-snows, 
Shall awake me to your sighing : 
Close above me as you pass, 
You will say, “ How kind she was,” 
You will say, “ How true she was,” 
When the grass grows over me. 


When the grass shall cover me, 

Holden close to earth’s warm bosom,— 
While I laugh, or weep, or sing, 
Nevermore, for anything, 

You will find in blade and blossom, 
Sweet small voices, odorous, 
Tender pleaders in my cause, 
That shall speak me as I was— 

When the grass grows over me. 


When the grass shall cover me! 

Ah, belovéd, in my sorrow 
Very patient, I can wait, 

Knowing that, or soon or late, 

There will dawn a clearer morrow : 
When your heart will moan : “Alas! 
Now I know how true she was ; | 
Now I know how dear she was ”— 

When the grass grows over me ! 


A. K. 
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REVIEWS 


VICTOR HUGO’S ALPS AND PYRENEES 


“The Alps and Pyrenees.” By Victor Hugo. Translated from 
the French by John Manson. London: Bliss, Sands. 75. 6d. 


THE English reader should welome ‘this conscientious and 
eloquent translation of Hugo’s “Alpes et Pyrénées,” somewhat 
belated though it be. The original of the volume, which consists 
of Alpine letters written to his wife and Louis Boulanger in 1839, 
and a Pyrenean diary kept in 1843, appeared in ‘Paris in 1891, and 
at least a year ago a translation by another pen was published in 
the United States. These are facts we are left to glean for our- 
selves, but the translator has furnished notes of a more acceptable 
character dealing with Hugo’s occasional inaccuracies, and some 
points of etymological interest. The ordinary reader will, however, 
find himself somewhat puzzled by Spanish words or terms in 
Spanish Za‘ozs which crop up every now and then, and will send 
him, not always for refreshment, to the dictionary. Indeed, Hugo 
presents and explains a term “ batelera,” a kind of boatwoman, 
which may be sought in vain in Basque and Spanish lexicons. On 
another occasion he remarks that he bought “some sort of pepper 
gimblettes (rosgui//as).” Now pepper is hot and pungent, and 
Bescherelle remarks that gimblettes are dry, hard pastries made 
in such forms as a crown and a ring. The Spanish dictionaries, 
on the other hand, define rosguz//as as “ very sweet cakes of spiral 
shape.” How, then, are Hugo’s synonyms justified? This, how- 
ever, is a matter for dryasdusts, and we repeat that the translation 
is eloquent and conscientious. With the exception of one passage 
(p. 139), where doubtless the French “on” has led Mr. Manson 
into a paragraph full of “ones,” the English is well chosen and 
free from commonplace. It is therefore curious that, in the desire 
to avoid the locution of Mr. Swinburne, who translated the same 
passage, in illustrating a review, part of which serves as a preface 
to this volume, Mr. Manson should use the awkward phrase, 
“ungilded impression of the moon,” instead of “the imprint of 
the moon with its gilding rubbed off.” 

There is a legend of Balzac that he committed the matter of 
two printed sheets of “ Seraphita” to heart in order that he might 
astound his printers by writing it off in their office at the dead of 
night, without a moment’s hesitation, whilé the compositors waited 
for the “copy.” There is just a hint of Balzac’s affectation in the 
famous “leaf... . of the tragi-comedy of life” entitled “‘ The 
Strolling Players.” Hugo writes to his friend from Berne to 
describe a drama of jealousy, the entire plot of which he witnessed 
through athotel window while he was at lunch. These are some 
of the notes which he would have us believe he made casually 
while he was eating. The showman had frayed nails; one of the 
toes of his left foot showed through a hole in his boot ; his cane 
was “flattened and crushed towards the middle.” His sweet- 
heart’s nails were transparent ; “she wore blue stockings, with 
clocks ornamented with white arabesques, like those worn by the 
Swabian girls.” “ By her filagree earrings one divined that she 
had been in Genoa; by her gold bracelet, enamelled and orna- 
mented with miniatures, that she had stayed in Venice; by- her 
mosaic bracelet that she had been to Florence.” “She mended 
and polished with a serge rag a kind of spinet . . . . inlaid with 
little ivory wheels.” Though he was “ doing justice to an excellent 
lunch,” Hugo heard and records her conversation with the show- 
man in Spanish, and draws and interprets the Egyptian hieroglyph 
on the banner of the players. He makes inference after inference, 
and finally demonstrates that he, the idle diner, was the only 
person who saw at once the material reason for, and the spiritual 
significance of, the abrupt and vulgar termination of the perform- 
ance at the table d’héte. The final result is a short story, written 
with a cunning and a knowledge just a little too pronounced to be 
entirely sincere. Of the wonderful pathos, humour, and verve of 
the telling there can be no question. ; 

To a certain extent, then, Hugo is an encyclopzdist from 
vanity, and this gives a formidably technical air to his description 
of churches, &c. That he cared much for accuracy is another 
matter. 

But the deep feeling which animated his pen seems to give a 
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sublime authenticity to his words. One is barely surprised that 
Mr. Swinburne, who made a Christ of Mazzini, made, in stanzas 
whose superb organ-lilt atones for their exaggerated compliments 
to his idol, a Paraclete of Victor Hugo. But one is surprised that 
the man who must have read, in this book, Hugo’s sermon on 
kindness to animals (suggested by the “devil”-driven mules 
attached to the diligence which drove him out of Tolosa) should 
have uttered, in an essay on Wilkie Collins, his sneer at the 
**cynomaniacs” who object to the excruciating tortures on animals 
practised in the interests of science. 

Hugo saw the Spain of 1843 ; but we suspect he also saw the 
Spain of to-day. Writing from Leso, he says :— 

“Here there was profound wretchedness; but it was not a 
vulgar wretchedness. It was a wretchedness that dwelt in houses 
of freestone, a wretchedness that had balconies of figured iron 
like the Louvre, and arms on slabs of marble, like the Escurial. A 
colony of ragged noblemen in cottages of granite.” 

The charming originality of the man comes out in his im- 
patience of formal elegance. “In my mind,” he says, “there is a 
strangely intimate relationship, a strangely indefinable resemblance, 
between a landscape made up of poplars and a tragedy written in 
Alexandrines. The poplar, like the Alexandrine, is one of the 
classic forms of boredom.” Similar disparagement marks his 
allusion to the Rue de Rivoli, the Haymarket of Paris, where, in 
criticising Bordeaux, he speaks of “its regularity and symmetry 
. which, to a man of sense, mean insipid architecture 
. . . wearisome to the eye.” At Pampeluna he mentions a visit 
to “a frightful church, built in approved taste, in the vilest and 
poorest style, after the manner of the Madeleine.” So splendid a 
heresy might have sprung from the youngest and most infallible 
of the wits, whose object in life seems to be to depopulate Tooting 
and Clapham by “/frightening] Miss Muffet away.” 

Hugo’s unshrinking ‘command of a terrible subject is particu- 
larly evident in his description of the Charnel House, Bordeaux, 
where seventy curiously preserved corpses laugh and writhe from 
the walls. He evades no detail, but he refuses to believe “in the 
body which disintegrates in horror.” His philosophy was put to a 
severe test by the death by drowning, in an excursion on the Seine, 
of his daughter Léopoldine on September 4, 1843. The sad event 
seems to have broken up-his tour and to have caused him to neglect 
even his journal. In this connection we will remark that the 
domestic character of the letters addressed to his wife is not very 
marked, but there is enough to show the tenderness of their feelings 
for one another. 

In conclusion, these letters and journals abound in thrilling, 
bizarre, eloquent, mysterious, grandiosely simple passages. Hugo 
was no record-maker or breaker in mountain climbing, though his 
poet’s grasp of them exceeded that of most of those who strain at 
the meagre saz//ies of perpendiculars with hands and feet. This 
is not a book for the specialist in mountains, but for the student of 
men and their local colouring and for the seeker of meanings and 
messages in inanimate things. 

We could have wished, we may add, that more of Hugo’s pen- 
and-ink sketches, made on the Pyrenean journey, had been in- 
cluded in the volume. 


eee 


THE COLLECTIVE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


“The Labour Movement.” By L. T. Hobhouse. London: T. 


Fisher Unwin. Is. 


THIS is a second edition of Mr. Hobhouse’s little work. It is 
issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin in the “ Reformer’s Bookshelf” series, 
with a preface by Mr. R. B. Haldane, M.P. The writer, says Mr. 
Haldane, “ belongs to a school the leading tenet of which is that 
the problem of to-day is distribution and not production, and that 
better distribution requires the active intervention of the State at 
every turn.” This is a more clear and compact definition of the 
scope of the book than anything which Mr. Hobhouse himself 
supplies. In the language of Socialism, his central idea is “the 
collective control of industry,” but you may read every line from 
cover to finish without getting hold of any but the vaguest idea of 
how it is proposed to bring this about, or how the new system is to 
be worked when it has been established. When we have recog- 
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nised and carried out to their logical conclusion the principles 
advocated, Mr. Hobhouse tells us that “there would be the great 
national works developed from those which exist at present, a stil} 
greater development of municipal works, and there would be, 
supplementing these, voluntarily formed co-operative associations 
on the existing model, united by the Federal principle, ang 
ultimately co-extensive with the community.” Good legislation js 
also to be backed up by strong Trades-union action. We need 
not describe the millennium which Mr. Hobhouse foresees when 
this machinery is in full operation. The“ surplus product,” what- 
ever that may mean, he tells us will be in the hands of the com- 
munity for common purposes, competition will have ceased, and 
there will be culture and enjoyment for us all. 

There is much good writing, considered as writing merely, but 
it reminds one of the late Lord Ravensworth’s remark when 
describing an orator of more sound than sense: “he seemed a 
very good speaker,” he explained, “if you did not listen to what he 
said.” It is fair to admit, however, that Mr. Hobhouse approaches 
his subject with more discrimination, and treats it with greater 
breadth, than is common among cocksure critics who have consti- 
tuted themselves authorities on Labour questions without the 
slightest practical knowledge of industry. One would be reluctantto 
conclude that this airy seeking after better conditions of life is wholly 
and entirely waste, but the first result undoubtedly is to exasperate 
the practical man, to fill the workman with vague distrust of the 
sounder methods of progress, and to divert attention ‘from the 
personal factor to the enervating doctrine that men are to be saved 
from themselves and from each other by the manipulation of insti- 
tutions and the control of mediocrity. 

Mr. Hobhouse apologises in his preface for not having had an 
opportunity of bringing his chapters up to date. His apology has 
some justification, for the result of the great engineering struggle 
has undoubtedly thrown light on the question of collective control 
which dissipates much of the glib assumption that you have only 
to lift your little finger and the direction of industry will pass ina 
moment from captains, pioneers, and capitalists who have given 
their lives to the study, to be shared by great masses of men who 
have neither the personal risk nor the requisite skill, nor even the 
desire, to assume such functions. 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES 


“William Stokes: His Life and Work (1804-1878).” 
William Stokes. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


THE medical profession has many proud memories, not the 
least amongst them being that William Stokes has lived and 
worked : earnestly endeavouring to alleviate the suffering of those 
around him. Through the great famine that darkened Ireland in 
1847 there was a man at Dublin, striving—nay, slaving—in order to 
cope with the awful consequences. Stokes had done much to help 
those for whom there was no room in the hospital, and his active 
presence stimulated all who came in contact with him. That 
frightful period in the history of an unfortunate people has passed, 
and William Stokes is no longer to be seen flitting hither and 
thither about the wards of the hospital, addressing this scientific 
society or that council ; he can no longer give to his friends the 
large-hearted welcome which all met with in his home, no longer 
tear himself away for rest, to gather health from the archzological 
rambles in which he found such pleasure, or discuss with his 
friends Petrie and Ferguson the function of art or the beauties in 
Nature. But this of him there is left behind—a legacy to the 
world—an example of earnest conscientious endeavour and the 
records of an eventful career ; and now his son, Sir William Stokes, 
has given, in a quietly written volume, the varied details of his 
father’s life. 

This very acceptable book traces the progress of medical 
science in Ireland during the most active part of Stokes’s practice, 
the matters of historical interest being interspersed with amusing 
anecdotes. Copious extracts are made from the voluminous 
articles which he contributed to the medical journals of his time, 
and these, together with brief analyses of his work upon diseas€s 
of the chest and heart will be found of especial technical interest. 
We follow him to Edinburgh and to Cambridge, to receive there 
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his:honorary degree of LL.D., and we find extracts from his letters 
home full of amusement at the sights around him—perhaps it is 
Lord Brougham’s “twitching moving nose,” or some curiosity at 
Holyrood that has attracted his notice—but, on the whole, greatly 
appreciating the attention paid him. Towards the end of the book 
there are given some hints to medical workers : notes taken from 
conversations, and scraps, as are some of them, from Stokes’s own 
writings—“ It is with the living that medicine has to do. The 
living man must be studied in health as in disease ; to the physician 
or surgeon the sick or wounded man is as the mineral to the 
geologist, as the star to the astronomer ”—and so on. 

Then there follows a description of Stokes’s archzeological tour, 
and the meeting at Dublin of the Royal Irish Academy, of which 
he was at that time President. The last work undertaken was a 
“Life” of his old friend Petrie, and, having completed that task, 
broken health and advancing years forced him reluctantly to rest 
at his quiet home, Carrig Breace, at Howth, where, surrounded by 
those he loved, undisturbed and away from the roar of the city, he 
spent the last days of his life. This neatly printed biography is 
illustrated, and contains a bibliography of all Stokes’s writings—a 
useful addition to an eminently entertaining and instructive 
volume. 


“ David Hume.” By Henry Calderwood. Famous Scots Series. 
Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. 15. 6d. 


No one who reads this little volume can help reflecting with 
regret that it is the last which the philosophical world will receive 
from the late Professor Calderwood’s pen. It is satisfactory, how- 
ever, to think that he was spared to complete it, and so to present 
the reader with an extremely pleasant picture of David Hume. 
Considering how far Mr. Calderwood’s views differed from the 
principles enunciated by “the daring lad who fairly floored both 
mind and matter,” it says much for his breadth of mind and the 
wide range of his sympathies that he has painted the sceptical 
philosopher in the most flattering colours. Perhaps he has some- 
times permitted his partiality for the man to tinge his opinion of 
the thinker ; and he shows an obvious tendency to find in Hume a 
witness to Christianity. We doubt also whether Mr. Calderwood 
was quite alive to Hume’s gift of irony and sarcasm, wherein even 
Gibbon, for all his pomp and circumstance, was not his superior. 
But after due allowance has been made for these defects, the book 
is candid, intelligent, and amiable. It would have been too much 
to expect a Professor of Moral Philosophy to point out that one 
of Hume’s greatest charms is that he never snuffles or gushes 
about virtue—a vice common to nearly all sceptics. 


A COUNTRY DOCTOR’S MUSE 


“Nightshade and Poppies.” By Dugald Moore, M.B. London : 
John Long. 35. 6d. 


THIS little book of “verses by a country doctor” owes its chief 
interest to the fact that it is the mental output of a busy man, one 
of a class to whom mankind in general owes much. Inthe rhymed 
introduction the author speaks of his poems as “ doses rationed” ; 
but we venture to believe that the “kindly patient” invoked will 
hardly look upon them in that dismal light. It is impossible to 
regard the book merely as a work of art ; indeed, it would suffer 
considerably from that point of view, for the “country doctor” in 
question is by no means at his best when he would soar highest. 
The verses are extremely varied in subject, ranging from jocose 
comments on student life to such themes as the “‘ Ballade of Saint 
Anthony ”—where the temptations of the Saint are treated very 
seriously indeed—or that grim poem “ Vesalius,” in which the 
warfare of Science with the Church is depicted in the “snatching” 
of a dead body from the gallows :— 


You shall teach me man’s framework, my master, atone with your body 
its sins, 

Though the shriek of the Church be around me, for robbing the raven his 
feast. 


To the writer’s fellow Scots the many allusions to student life 
in Edinburgh will, of course, appeal. He is at his best when he 
touches upon his native land. There is lyrical charm in the “ Song 
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of the Engine-driver, on the Beira Railway Line,” who wistfully 
remembers his distant love :— 


Near the Bay of Inverkeithing, 
In the cold and homely North, 

Where the flowing tide runs seething 
*Neath the bridge that spans the Forth. 


Although it is perhaps unfair ta expect a man to write most 
about his daily surroundings, we could wish that the Doctor had 
given us more of such verses as “The Midnight Race,” in lieu of 
meditations upon, or songs of, suicide. The former poem is 


dramatic, and its realism is convincing, because it is artistic :— 


How strange, how wild, at night they seem, 
Those friendly roads we ride by day ! 
Tall poplars moan as in a dream, 
Grim phantoms fall athwart our way ; 
On hedges of the rutted lane, 
Our shadows lengthen from afar ; 
And neck to neck and rein to rein 
We ride a noiseless spectral car. 
God grant it ours to win the race, 
_ For death comes posting on apace ! 


In poems dealing more directly with actual surgery the writer 
is apt to mistake unpleasantness for strength. On the whole, 
however, it is a readable and unpretentious little book, well printed 
and prettily bound. 


A MODERN PREACHER 


‘¢ Belief and Life.” Sermons by T. Rhondda Williams. London : 
Horace Marshall & Son. 35. 6d. 


ACCEPTING the view that the spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord, we may say that Congregationalists more than others make 
a virtue of keeping the snuffers at work. In other words, they are 
not more convinced in their evangelicalism than scrupulous of 
their intellectuality, this latter being a secular and changing grace 
which is under constant revision, as dictated by the Spirit of the 
Time. The light turned upon things human and divine by the 
leaders of that communion is doubtless not so arid as that which 
radiates from the head-centres of Unitarianism, and is less osten- 
tatiously conscious of surrounding darkness. Still, the ordinances. 
—if we may use that inappropriate word here—of Congregational- 
ism rather encourage the preacher to shine up his mind with the 
rottenstone of hodiernity, and then turn that new light or reflector 
down the vistas of old doctrine. Ifthat seem an unkindly way of 
putting it, let us say that the tendency is to produce the sort of 
pastor of whom a respectable and intelligent flock is likely to feet 
proud. We are quite sure that Mr. Williams’s flock is con- 
spicuously proud of him, though we can readily believe that that 
unholy feeling is mitigated by much love and reverence as well. 
At any rate intelligence and enlightenment are here in abund- 
ance ; indeed, only in a communion where there is the minimum 
of organisation and pressure could there be room for such a 
maximum of personal choice and rejection. But Mr. Williams has 
the sort of mind that is better entitled to reject and choose than 
many another. Those sermons show much reading and more 
thought, and breathe a spirit which it must be very good to live 
with. The one which gives its title to the book is by no means the 
best of the twenty-four. “The Stoic cannot be a Stoic out and 
out, let us thank God,” says Mr. Williams. Perhaps so. But if 
he and every preacher and apologist would leave the Stoics alone- 
for the next sixty years, we should all thank God. These grand 
old fellows deserve better things of the world than to be everlast- 
ingly logic-whipped because, forsooth, they had their limitations. 
and their inconsistencies like all mankind. Their gospel was 
perhaps something of a forlorn hope, but it was also a faith which 
enabled men to live sane and blameless lives in a world gone mad 
and full of rottenness. Yet it is the custom to hale them into every 
argument against mere human morality and what not, as though 
they were the drunken helots of ethical history. This is foolish 
and unworthy. Talking of inconsistency, for the better and the 
worse, we observe a curious example here. Mr. Williams plainly 
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does not favour the old dogmatic view of literal inspiration ; and 
if that goes, the custom of word-splitting exegesis must surely 
follow. Yet himself splits upon an English auxiliary verb! 
“Blessed are they who Aave not seen, yet Have believed,’ and we 
cannot imagine who they were,” says he ; and goes searching the 
past for the meaning of what is in Greek an aorist participle. Even 
had it been a perfect participle we question whether its point of 
reference would have been necessarily retrospective. Thus doth 
the old Adam of literalism leave his finger-marks on the most 
sedulously polished minds. 


A BATCH OF 
By J. H. Pearce. 


NOVELS 


% Ezekiel’s Sin.” London: William Heine- 


mann. 6s. 


THIS novel strikes us as rather a mixture of genres. It 
suggests Victor Hugo with its basis of the moral romantic ; and 
it has affinities with Thomas Hardy in its vivid and searching 
presentation of humble life against a large background of nature. 
It is one kind of skeleton clothed with another kind of flesh, and, 
skilfully as Mr. Pearce has done his work, we feel that the two do 
not quite fit. There seems to be a real zesthetic discord between 
his admirable manner of envisaging life—in the mass as well as 
in the individual character—and the underlying somewhat melo- 
dramatic motif by which the whole book hangs together. Never- 
theless, from a less critical standpoint, we may admit that 
“ Ezekiel’s Sin” makes engrossing reading. The characterisation, 
without exception, is of high quality, and is executed with such 
psychological completeness that it makes us regret all the more 
it should serve to throw into relief the contrast (between the 
spurious and the genuine elements of the book) on which we have 
dwelt. 

Ezekiel is an old Cornish fisher, who accidentally hauls in a 
body that had gone down in the wreck of an Australian vessel a 
few days previously, and is tempted, for the sake of his family, to 
despoil it and cast it back into the sea. The bag of sovereigns 
thus obtained is looked upon with superstition in Ezekiel’s poverty- 
stricken home, Ezekiel himself being tortured by remorse, and 
refusing to touch it. The little hoard looms throughout the story 
and acquires a large symbolic value. The one daughter who is 
bold enough to make use 6f Some of it merely acquires the power 
of developing a potential unhappiness. The stolen money is in a 
way the central fact of the book, and all the human beings are 
from this point of view mere accessories grouped round about it, 
living in relation to it, and having their destinies, consciously or 
unconsciously, influenced by it. But it is quite impossible to 
epitomise this story, sincé the mere outlines would lose their 
significance apart from the full presentation of the individual 
characters concerned. So far as is possible we have indicated the 
general character of the romance, which, on the whole, is as 
enjoyable as any we have read this season. Mr. Pearce is 
certainly an artist, and it is only fair to him to say that his work, 
in intelligence and general quality, impresses us as superior to 
that of many authors who are better known and more widely read. 


“The Bishop’s Dilemma.” 
Lane. 35. 6d. 


The central figure of this lightly handled tragedy is a young 
priest—handsome, refined, and weak—who has proved a failure in 
a crowded suburban district, and has been transferred to a charge 
of precisely the opposite description. There he belongs, with his 
chapel, his little flock, and his soul and body, to a bright-eyed old 
lady, who also owns the delightful seaside village and all therein. 
Most helpless and most charming of all Lady Welford’s slaves, 
there is a pretty lady companion who is as strong to suffer as 
Father Feyler is weak, but very delicate and sensitive withal. The 
point is that the two young people are exactly suited to one 
another, a fact which they discover in the most charming and 
natural way. Lady Welford and the author avoid harrowing 
our feelings with the apparently inevitable sensations by sending 
the lady-companion home to her friends. The unhappy priest has 
no longer any object worth living for, and takes to habitual intoxi- 
cation as the one way out of all his difficulties. 


By Ella D’Arcy. London: John 
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The Bishop, to whom Father Feyler has long been presenting 
a very perplexing dilemma, pays his long-deferred visit to his old 
friend Lady Welford, and in a humorous scene discusses and 
decides the case i camera with the help of her ladyship’s free- 
thinking but excellent butler. Hammond, the butler, ventures to 
suggest the marriage of the clergy as a remedy, and is inclined to 
extend his patronage to a blend of all the religions, which the 
Bishop loftily rejects as “a sort of theological Volapiik.” 

In the end it is decided that poor Father Feyler is to be 
transferred to the Mission at Poplar, where he will have plenty of 
hard work and probably die in six months. Thus the Bishop, a 
genial and warm-hearted old gentleman, but greatly worried and 
with a mortal fear of indigestion, dodges his dilemma. 

Miss D'Arcy, as most of us knew already, possesses a strong, 
clear, and easy style, for which several of our most successful 
novelists might envy her. There are also in this volume short, 
delicate descriptions of country landscapes, and such clever 
sketches of character as make every puppet of the play live on, 
after the curtain has fallen, in the memory of the spectators. But 
one of these puppets is not always convincing. The poor priest 
from Hammersmith could hardly be so ignorant of human nature, 
after several years of hard work in the slums, as the author 
exhibits him to her readers. As for the office which.the hero 
holds, there is surely no attack intended on the Church to which 
he belongs. That a priest who is neither ambitious nor saintly 
nor morally and intellectually robust is foredoomed to failure 
can hardly be doubted, and nothing but good should be expected 
to result from so sound a moral taught by so skilful and so artistic 
a writer. 


“Red-Coat Romances.” By E. Livingston Prescott. 
F. Warne & Co. 35. 6d. 


There are here seven stories by the author of “Scarlet and 
Steel,” of which three are very moderately interesting, and the 
rest are good, but uneven and too long drawn out. The plot of 
the tale “ The Golden Pathan ” is a little improbable, but in other 
respects it is a good story and well told. In more than one of the 
stories there is no fault to be found until the reader is half way 
through it, but then the style becomes prolix, the sentiment a little 
unreal, and one finishes the tale with a feeling of disappointment. 
This is especially the case with the story entitled “Poor Little 
Jacky,” the larger part of which is admirable. 

It will be generally admitted that great skill is needed for the 
handling of a pious hero in a military romance. There must be 
still more hesitation about the use of religion to increase the pathos 
of death-bed scenes. No one will doubt Mr. Prescott’s sincerity 
and conscientiousness in this respect, but however good his pur- 
pose, his religious heroes and heroines remind one rather too often 
of the Sunday-school prize-books. 


“Fighting the Matabele.” By J. Chalmers. 
Son. 35. 6d. 


From its breezy and rather slangy style one would almost think 
that this story had been written by just such a grown-up schoolboy 
as its hero shows himself to be. The humour, too, is for the 
most part that of the very young ; but even the most obvious of 
the jokes we can easily pardon while we follow the jester through 
blood and fire, and pause only to take breath when our champion 
is too much mutilated to proceed. There is nothing at all impro- 
bable in the adventures into which we tumble from page to page. 
That the hero of a story like this should be in the hottest corner 
of every fight is clearly his prerogative ; and if he gets there, and 
does his duty, and comes out with sufficient life in him to tell us 
all about it in simple, vivid English, we can hardly begrudge him 
a superfluous wound or two. This capital story is illustrated in a 
masterly manner by Stanley L. Wood ; every figure lives, and the 
pictures are almost more thrilling than the text. 


“ Josiah’s Wife.” London : Methuen & Co. 
Price 6s. 


Miss Lorimer here gives us a new version of the old story of 
“The Taming of the Shrew.” Camela Skidmore, wife of a wealthy 
Boston clothier, was not far wrong when she described herself as 
a “devil.” Passionate, discontented, scornful, and abusive, she 
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was one whom neither beauty, sex, nor talents can make anything 
but hateful. At the outset her husband was her devoted slave ; 
but her outbursts made him almost glad to part from her, and she 
went off on a trip to Europe to try to find contentment. After a 
year’s absence she returned almost worse than ever, and step by 
step we are shown the transformation of her character, till at last, 
on the eve of a proposed divorce, she came back to her husband 
subdued and penitent. The book is carefully written, and contains 
many bright and epigrammatic sayings. Miss Lorimer reverses 
the usual manner of the modern woman novelist. In place of 
making her men hateful and her women paragons, she gives her 
men all the virtues and her women the weaknesses. Camela’s 
husband, Josiah, is almost “too bright and good for human 
nature’s daily food,” and his friend Walter Norreys comes dange- 
rously near perfection. 

It is to be regretted that Miss Lorimer should have marred 
her novel by choosing as its /oca/e a country with which she is 
obviously but most imperfectly acquainted. The descriptions of 
American life are so amusingly inaccurate that some enterprising 
New York editor may possibly reproduce them as “comic copy.” 
Miss Lorimer writes of a “ Dissenting body” in. Massachusetts, 
apparently unaware that Conformity and Dissent are alike un- 
known in a land with no State Church. She believes Boston 
houses are heated by hot-water pipes in place of hot-air flues. A 
rich Eastern merchant is made to describe himself as ‘‘lower- 
middle class”—a term no self-respecting New Englander would 
use. One sentence tells of “a tram car going to the railway 
depot.” Now “street car and railroad depét” is American, and 
“tramcar and railway station” is English ; but Miss Lorimer’s 
language is neither. Many similar slips might be quoted. 


“A Point of View.” By Caroline Fothergill. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 35. 6d. 


Miss Fothergill’s main contention in this quiet country story is 
that there is no such thing possible as friendship between a man 
and a woman—particularly if the man happen already to have a 
wife whom he despises and who is inordinately jealous of his 
indiscreet attentions to her rival. The catastrophe of the matri- 
monial drama here unfolded comes as a natural corollary of Simon 
Rutherford’s folly in marrying the wrong woman, for the sake of 
her money, when the right one was at his feet craving for his love. 
He is a weak, short-sighted mortal, at best ; and so precipitate 
that he proposes marriage to two girls in succession within a few 
hours after his wife, driven by jealousy, commits suicide. Miss 
Fothergill displays much art in depicting the commonplace lives 
of commonplace provincial people. Her characters are well 
individualised. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


MR. JEROME K. JEROME, whose “Second Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow” has been published this week, appeals to plainer folk, folk 
of much less sensibility than those who appreciate Mr. Zangwill. 
That Mr. Jerome deals so often with trifles is not what one objects 
to most ; the unfortunate point is that he deals with them in the 
spirit of the trifler, and thus they remain trifles. And yet at other 
times Mr. Jerome can be intensely serious, but his wisdom is that 
of the tram-car and the second-class carriage, that of one who 
has never dreamed of the magic nor seen the deeps of life. 


The London booksellers are in a sad way about the state of the 
trade. It has been uncommonly bad all the summer, and now, 
when “everybody is out of town,” there is practically nothing 
doing at all. A leading bookseller says that last summer, being 
Jubilee, was hard to put up with, but that the present one, not 
being Jubilee, has really been worse. Let us hope, however, that 
the autumn will mend matters. There is certainly a prospect of 
plenty of new books, if buyers for them will only come forward. 
In particular, fiction promises strongly. 


The issue this week of “The Celibates’ Club,” the united 
stories of “The Old Maids’ Club” and “The Bachelors’ Club,” 
which brought Mr. I. Zangwill a measure of airy fame some years 
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ago, suggests the thought that some would-be Addison amongst 
us might profitably consider our current humorists and their 
philosophies of humour, giving special consideration to the 
question of how far the said philosophies continue or contradict 
the ideals of Spectator and Tatler days. After Mr. Meredith, who 
was obviously moulded in some degree by Moliére, we fancy that 
Mr. Zangwill, who in his turn has been influenced by Heine, will 
be found to possess the largest philosophic sense of the most 
thoughtful conception of humour which the work of the new 
generation has revealed. A suggestion of his ideal is obtainable 
in his preface. Too many writers, he says, hasten to assume 
the statue in their own lifetime, and to compose their public 
features to a non-human frigidity. But to be non-human is not to 
be immortal ; it is your Martin Tuppers and your University prigs 
who never descend to a jest, not your Shakespeares and your 
Heines. The stock critic, Mr. Zangwill adds in pungent vein, the 
stock critic with that suburban insight of his cannot understand 
that a serious man may be humorous, still less that a humorous 
man is always serious. In short, Mx Zangwill is caustic, para- 
doxical, and sound. The difference, by the way, between his 
theory of humour and Mr. Meredith’s idea of the Comic Spirit is 
an interesting subject for contemplation and illustration. 


Mr. William Archer’s book on the poets of the day is un- 
doubtedly awaited with interest. Judging from current magazine 
work, we presume it will deal with American as well as English 
songsters. We hope Mr. Archer will be able to convince us that 
he is entitled to be regarded as an authoritative critic of poetry, as 
telling on the subject of verse as on that of the drama. We have 
misgivings. Some of his published appreciations seem too 
enthusiastic for balanced criticism ; and, on the other hand, he has 
shown himself to be alien to salient characteristics of such writers 
as Mr. Stephen Phillips and Mr. Lionel Johnson. But then a book 
is necessarily a more considered matter than the day-to-day 
critique. 


A contemporary writer has made affectionate mention of those 
who put their hearts into little songs to humble the proud. Some- 
thing similar can be said of certain little books in prose. Dr. 
White’s volume on Sir Thomas Browne sends one again to the 
“ Religio Medici” to find how fresh and vital it remains. It seems 
an exception to the learned physician’s own theory that “ men’s 
works have an age like themselves, and though they outlive their 
authors, yet have they a stint and period to their duration.” 


The Dome, which is to be issued as a monthly publication, has 
feelings on the score of poetry. They have just reached a poignant 
stage. It fancies that the editors of some serious journals have 
given a roving commission to their funny men to bring down each 
songster as he rises with the catapult of a satirical review. It fears 
that this critical crow-scaring scares away, as a matter of fact, 
fewer crows than nightingales from the gardens of poesy. The 
crow, it is pointed out, will still think his cawings musical, and 
crack the leafy domes with them in day-long persistence ; but the 
nightingale may hush her lay and hear it only in her own heart. 
So our motto must be, Don’t Shoot ! 


There is darkness in Glasgow on the subject of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, and Glasga, ye ken, is in hopes, vide the Evening News of 
that city, that the writer of our article on the Irish Renaissance 
will elucidate the Celtic poet. Mr. Yeats’s somewhat mystical 
preface to Mr. Horton’s “ Book of Images” has upset Glasgow 
almost as greatly as Mr. Horton’s pictures, which the Clyde City 
believes possess as much art value as the design on a box of 
matches. We are afraid that nothing short of a visit from Mrs. 
Ormiston Chant can relieve the tension of the situation. No other 
Southron that we know understands how to get to the testy artistic 
soul of Glasgow on the line of least resistance and give it balm 
and light against its will. 


Mr. Stephen Crane’s stories, that first made their appearance 
in volumes respectively entitled “The Red Badge of Courage” 
and “The Little Regiment,” have gone to form the six-shilling 
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book called “Pictures of War,” which Mr. Heinemann has just 
issued. In an introduction, as remarkable for critical acumen as 
for sheer breadth of vision and fine literary craftsmanship, Mr. 
George Wyndham, himself a soldier of experience, sets down his 
appreciation of the art of Mr. Stephen Crane. We wonder what 
the American /ittérateur will say to this introduction. It was only 
the other day that we heard a well-known lady novelist, hailing 
from the other side, speak of Mr. Crane’s work as glorified yellow- 
journalism. She also expressed surprise that we English were 
foolish enough to be taken in by suchobvious New-York-Journalese, 
We also expressed surprise. 


Mr. Heinemann also has a new book of travel in the press, 
which should excite interest, namely, Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
experiences in Morocco, and his trouble with Riffian brigands. 


“J. D.” has a very readable article on the new Albany Edition 
of Macaulay’s works which Messrs. Longmans are issuing in their 
“Silver Library” format. The article appeared in a recent issue 
of the Star. Referring to Macaulay’s art, this critic dubs it 
“ artifice,” and quotes the following passage as showing the extent 
to which Macaulay carried the trick of alliteration. The hard cis, 
of course, printed #:—“ Meanwhile the disorders of Kannon’s 
Kamp went on inKreasing. He Kalled a Kouncil of war to 
Konsider what Kourse it would be advisable to taKe. But as 
soon as the Kouncil had met a preliminary Kuestion was raised. 
The army was almost eKsKlusively a Highland army. The 
recent viKtory had been won eKsKlusively by Highland warriors. 
Great chieFs who had brought siKs or seVen hundred Fighting 
men into the Field, did not think it Fair that they should be out- 
Voted by gentlemen From Ireland and From the Low Kountries, 
who bore indeed King James’s Kommissions, and were Kalled 
Kolonels and Kaptains, but who were Kolonels without regiments 
and Kaptains without Kompanies.” 


On August 29 Messrs. Methuen will publish “The Town 
Traveller,” by George Gissing, and the same firm will publish very 
shortly a new novel by Andrew Balfour, entitled ‘‘To Arms !” 


Last week, in a short article dealing with the transformed New 
York Critic, we said that Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar was looking 
out for an English publisher who would take over his first volume 
of short stories. We have since then received the following from 
Mr. Jas. Bowden :—“ Referring to ‘par. ve Mr. Dunbar in your 
current issue, it may interest you to know that I have made 
arrangements with his American publishers (Messrs. Dodd, Mead, 
& Co.) to publish ‘Folks from Dixie’ on this side, and that the 
book will be issued almost immediately at 3s. 6d.” 


The literary event of the week has, of course, been the announce- 
ment that the business of Messrs. Bentley is to be incorporated 
into that of Messrs. Macmillan. To what is already known there 
may be added the information that the deal includes the two 
magazines published by Messrs. Bentley—namely, Zemple Bar 
and the Argosy. Further, it is understood that the staff of Messrs. 
Bentley is to be taken over by Messrs. Macmillan. In a word, 
Bentley’s business is being transferred en d/oc from New Burlington 
Street—where it has so long been conducted—to the fine new 
Macmillan premises near Leicester Square. 


It is generally thought that it was not intended to make the 
announcement of the amalgamation just yet. However, a rumour 
that something was on hand gradually took shape in the inner pre- 
cincts of the literary world. First, the point became certain that 
Messrs. Macmillan contemplated an important addition to their 
firm—the incorporation of another one. Then the question came 
to be, “ Which firm is this?” And within another day that also 
got to be understood. The knowledge of these growing rumours 
and the direct inquiries of a newspaper man no doubt hastened the 
announcement of what had taken place. It is noteworthy that the 
two principals in the deal, Mr. Frederick Macmillan and Mr. 
Bentley, are both exceedingly devoted to a country life. 


Mr. Bentley, since he is now retiring altogether from publish- 
ing, will naturally spend all his time at his charming place in one 
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of the Home Counties. A particular hobby with him has been 
the culture of roses, and he is a high authority upon them. Mr, 
Bentley has the distinction of having published the two most suc- 
cessful autobiographies of recent years. These were the books of 
Mr. Frith the artist, and of Field-Marshal Lord Roberts. The 
sale in each case was phenomenal, and that of Lord Roberts’s 
volume is still very considerable. 


There can be little doubt that Lord Roberts’s reminiscences of 
his Indian service will have a real vogue in the single-volume 
edition which we are shortly to get. This singularly attractive 
book will now be brought within range of most of our purses, 
Certainly it is a book worth buying, keeping, and dipping into 
again and again, after it has first been read right through. Literary 
art? No doubt it has that in its very simplicity and ease of diction. 
But the charm of the reminiscences rather lies in their tale of 
derring-do and in the way in which Lord Roberts’s keen, vigorous 
personality breathes through them. We have not, for long, had 
an autobiography which has been as successful as this one. 


It is to be hoped that there is not to be a Scott. cult—on the 
lines of that of Burns. Such observances as those which charac- 
terise the celebration of January 25 are to be deplored, and their 
association with Scott deprecated by all judicious admirers of the 
great novelist. Of recent years, however, there have been indica- 
tions of something of the sort. Monday last being the 127th anni- 
versary of the birthday of the “ Wizard of the North,” a big wreath, 
six feet in diameter, composed of heather, and having large bows 
of satin ribbon attached of the same design as worn by Sir Walter 
when he received George IV. in Edinburgh in 1822, was placed 
on the Scott monument in Princes Street, Edinburgh, while the 


statue in George Square, Glasgow,.was also decorated with ever-, 


greens and flowers. In the evening there was a vocal and instru- 
mental concert in the square, the instrumental music being ren- 
dered by the band of the 4th Durham Light Infantry, and a 
number of songs by the Glasgow Male Voice Choir. After the 
concert the members of the Glasgow Sir Walter Scott Club dined 
together, and the memory of Scott was duly pledged. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Science 


“ THE Light Side of Science,” by Andrew Wilson, is a work that 
should be popular. It demonstrates scientific facts and mysteries 
in a way which is at once instructive and entertaining. (James 
Bowden. Pp. 237. 25. 6d.) 


Fiction 


“ Peggy of the Bartons,” by B. JZ. Croker, tells of two officers 
both in love with the same girl. The girl’s life is nearly ruined by 
the one officer who is made to marry her by the other—a self- 
sacrificing young gentleman. The husband dies and the widow 
goes the way of all widows, marrying after a period of vicissitude 


the officer who stood aside. The story is fluently told. (Methuen, | 


Pp. 331. 65.) 
New Editions and Reprints 


“Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers,” by 7homas 


Newbigging. This, in its sixth and “ centenary illustrated edition,” 
seems to be a very complete work. It is handsomely bound. 
(Walter King. Pp. 535. Morocco 215., roan 18s.) 

“The Celibates’ Club,” by 7. Zangwil/, being the memoirs of 
the Bachelors’ and Old Maids’ Clubs united under one cover. 
(Heinemann. Pp. 670. 6s,) 

“ Pictures of War,” by Stephen Crane. This new edition con- 
tains “ The Red Badge of Courage,” “The Little Regiment,” and 
other stories, and opens with an appreciative introduction from the 
pen of Mr. George Wyndham. (Heinemann. Pp. 344. 6s.) 


“ King Billy of Ballarat, and other Stories,” by Morley Roderts. . 


A shilling reprint of some of the author’s best stories. (Lawrence 
& Bullen. Pp. 270. 1s.) 

“Told in the Verandah,” by Lzeutenant-Colonel D. Heming. 
Another shilling collection of yarns. The tiger story is the tallest 
we have yet read. (Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 271. Is.) 
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JORIS KARL HUYSMANS 


In a few days the doors of a cloister will have closed, and 
perhaps for ever, on M. Huysmans, the author of that 
remarkable series—‘‘ La-bas,” ‘‘En Route,” and ‘La 
Cathédrale,” and thus will end one of the most striking 
careers of our day. It is just as well, because M. Huys- 
mans has outlived his illusions, and the world to him meant 
naught but a grey desert, in which, even at the best, men 
were unhappy, and, at the worst, wasa prolonged Calvary 
in which men suffered a living death. Unconsciously, M. 
Huysmans had adopted Schopenhauer’s dictum that 
“the wise men of all times have always said the same, 
and the fools, that is, the immense majority, of all time, 
have always done the same; that is, to say the opposite 
of what the wise have said.” 

Ever since the death of Guy de Maupassant, the author 
of ‘En Route” has been living the life of a recluse. His 
work finished in the offices of the Ministére de la Guerre, 
he entered his apartments in the Rue de Sévres to plunge 
into the mysticism of St. Teresa (whose life, he assured 
me, is second only to the ‘‘Imitation of Christ” as a 
devotional work) ; to plan the evolution of Durtal, which 
was to be an autobiography; to make a vicarious atone- 
ment by pointing out to men who sought the things of 
this world that the way to happiness lay through the 
cloister, where by prayer, fasting, and meditation the 
mind became purified, and recognised at last that only by 
self-sacrifice and contrition was the world to be saved. 
Thus his past became anathema, and, with the exception 
of Guy de Maupassant and ‘the Pere Hugo,” whom he 
deeply loved and admired, he saw that his life was but a 
series of mistaken friendships and ideas, and this con- 


firmed him in his religious fervour—I was near saying 
fanaticism. Occasionally this became painful, for though 
I have never seen M. Huysmans lose his philosophic 
calm, yet his words had a violence which belied his tranquil 
manner. 

The first time that I met M. Huysmans was in the 


spring of 1897. He had written a very fine article in 
LEcho de Paris on the architectural carving of Notre- 
Dame and the Cathedral of Chartres. I wrote to him to 
ask his opinion on some point which I thought he had 
left obscure, and by next post a letter came, asking me 
tocome and see him and he would be very glad to explain 
the matter at full length. I was rather surprised when I 
stood outside No. 13 Rue de Sévres ; the building was so 
modest in comparison with M. Huysmans’ fame that one 
could only explain it by the belief that he wished to live 
the life of a hermit, or that his residence, like his character, 
was governed by religious associations. The latter theory 
is the correct one. Huysmans lives in the Rue de Sévres 
because it is equidistant from all the celebrated churches 
of the Rive Gauche; he can get to St. Sulpice, St. 
Sévérin, St. Etienne du Mont, or St. Germain !’Auxerrois 
in ten or twelve minutes, and the Jesuit Church is but a 
few doors further along the Rue de Sévres. 

He lives on the fourth floor, and the stairs which lead 
to his apartment remind one of a monastery; they are 
very narrow, very clean, and the light bursts through 
windows which are covered by imitation stained-glass 
Pictures of saint and angel. The servant—M. Huysmans’ 
old and faithful housekeeper—showed me into a tiny apart- 
ment replete with reliquaries, fragments of religious sculp- 
ture, pictures by Flemish artists, whilst one side of the 
foom was taken up by a huge bookcase, in which Rabelais 
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jostled Montaigne, and Maupassant stood side by side with 
Hugo’s poems and the ‘‘ En Route” series. I had no time 
to observe more, fora tall figure had entered the room, and 
said, ‘‘ Excuse me for having kept you waiting. Will 
you come in my atelier?” 

The most remarkable trait of Huysmans’ face is the 
eyes, blue and innocent as those ofa little child. You 
may notice the high forehead, half-hidden by masses of 
iron-grey, hair, the Roman nose—which to a physio- 
gnomist might suggest combative power—the delicate 
mouth and chin, but the gaze returns to the frank blue 
eyes which meet your own. His voice has a reminiscent 
tone which suggests continued reflection, and he gives 
even a casual visitor the impression of a noble character 
spoiled by misanthropy. ‘‘The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness,” and Huysmans has seen fit to expose his in 
his books ; but, despite the melancholy of his opinions, he 
can laugh joyously as he recounts how the monks of La 
Trappe robbed him of his cigarettes, and how, after a 
week’s fasting on vegetables, he ordered a mutton chop 
and a pint of Burgundy. 

That was but the first of many visits which I had the 
pleasure of making to the Rue de Sévres; and for hours 
I have listened to M. Huysmans recalting reminiscences of 
those days when Hugo was the kindly dictator of French 
thought, and his weekly reunions were more representa- 
tive of literature than the Académie Francaise. 

‘Those were the days before Zola and Daudet had 
killed the literary art of France,” he, said sadly one day 
when I observed that French literature had no names at 
present to equal the literary giants of twenty years back. 
‘They began the system of writing down to the people. 
Ils w’étaient que marchands de livres. Zola brags, nowadays, 
about his regular hours of work, and his daily output, as 
if you could turn out literature, ideas, in the same style 
as bricks from a brickmaking machine. How can you 
get really great literature if a writer is continually laying 
down his pen to think—‘I have now been writing so 
many hours, and have gained so many francs’? I am 
not jealous of Zola; we never had two ideas in common, 
and, after all, my books show some pains in their prepa- 
ration. Daudet was very much the same, and, at his 
best, was never so great as Anatole France, who is a true 
genius—the only one in the Academy. Modern French 
literature was at its best when Hugo, Flaubert, and St. 
Beuve were alive ; poetry, romance, and criticism were 
never better expressed by any other French writers. And 
there was Leconte de Lisle, de Banville, Dumas fils, Guy 
de Maupassant, and Verlaine. I don’t agree with de 
Lisle’s ideas, of course, but he was a great poet. Mau- 
passant was the strongest literary figure of his day ; Hugo 
and Flaubert belonged to the past, and such works as 
‘Boule de Suif’ and ‘ Pierre et Jean’ came as revelations. 
Even as a conversationalist de Maupassant was a greater 
man than either Daudet or Zola; you might be with them 
for hours and never hear an original idea ; whereas, if you 
were with de Maupassant for but two minutes, you went 
away knowing that he was a strong personality. When 
the Pére Hugo died Zola became dogmatic, and, whenever 
I met him, he was so self-assertive that I had to break off 
our acquaintance. The one great thing noticeable about 
Zola is his sincerity ; he does not lie because he does not 
know how; yet he has a lamentable want of tact, and 
his reasoning powers run off at a tangent. At present 
he is being used as a tool by the Jews, who have nearly 
caused civil war in France. Quand méme je ne suis amt 
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ad Esterhasy. Cest un mistrable crapule qui ne vaut deux 
sous. I cannot see that Dreyfus is much better, and to 
have set all France mad with hatred was a very sorry 
affair. I don’t know what the Jews are like abroad, 
but here in France they are a sale race.” 

But if M. Huysmans flagellates the Jews he is no less 
sparing of his own co-religionists. I have heard him dilate 
on the apathy, corruption, and general unintelligence of 
the French clergy in terms in which Savonarola may have 
rebuked the corruption of Italian prelates three centuries 
back. From the Pope to the humblest country priest none 
were spared. 

‘‘ France is a lost country, and there is little hope for it. 
The priests, politicians, and literary men of to-day are 
sowing folly at such a speed that we shall want at least 
two generations to repair their blunders. Look at the 
clergy! They cannot see that the Faubourg St. Germain 
is dead as a political force; they don’t try to reach the 
people because that would interfere with their elegant 
bavardage in aristocratic salons. If the people are irreligious 
it is because the priests do not do their duties as ministers 
of Christ. They drive the people away from the churches. 
The workman, to-day, is brought into contact with the 
Church on three océasions—baptism, marriage, and death 
—and, each time, money is demanded from him. Then 
look at our great orders! They are great only in name. 
Where are the great thinkers, orators, world leaders, 
among the Jesuits, the Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
Benedictines? J/s n'existent pas/ That the Church sur- 
vives their mediocrity and stupidity is to me a standing 
miracle, a proof of her divinity. There is but one thing 
which can save the Church, and give it new life and 
vigour : if God in His wisdom would but allow us to be 
persecuted, then we might restore the ancient grandeur 
and glory of the Catholic Faith.” 

I suggested to M. Huysmans that, had he lived three 
centuries earlier and criticised the Church with such 
frankness, he would have travelled to heaven ‘‘on flame 
of good pine-log.” 

‘* Very likely,” he replied. ‘‘But there are no Savo- 
narolas burnt nowadays ; the priests simply ignore them. 
The clergy give a deaf ear, and the higher they are placed 
the deafer they are.” 

Huysmans is fairly convinced that the Catholic Church 
is losing her power asa teaching force. The orders which 
control religious education in France are those of the 
Jesuits, Dominicans, and Benedictines, and their fruits are 
‘la jeunesse royaliste, les plus bétes gens dans la réipublique, 
sion excepte la Chambre,” bitterly said the author of ‘‘ En 
Route” once when I asked him his opinion of Catholic 
education. Huysmans is a fervent Republican, and his 
ideal would be a democratic Republic in which the Church 
would have none but spiritual power, and the whole nation 
would return to the tenets of St. Teresa, St. Jacques 
Bonaventura, and Father Faber, he having for the latter 
an extravagant admiration. Indeed he classes him as one 
of the greatest lights of the Mystics, certainly the greatest 
of this century. 

But the Chamber of Deputies arouses his ire more 
than aught else. 

**It has become the mode,” he says, “to go to the 
Chamber to discuss everything except any question which 
may concern the welfare of the country. Our deputies are 
hopeless. There is not one man in the Chamber who has 
sufficient soul to rise above party and work for the good 
of the country. All the parties are a set of fools, the 
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Socialists excepted, and they are a pack of clever rogues, 
Their leader, Jaurés, is the only politician of great ability, 
but his sole ambition is to play Catiline in a frock coat, 
Et cet idiot-la le Comte de Mun, qu’est-ce qu'il va faire, 
lui? Christian socialism is the greatest absurdity of the 
century. Is it not blasphemous to talk of an alliance 
between God and the Democracy, as if they were equals? 
I have no word to say against the people. *’They form 
nations, they produce the world’s necessaries, but at 
present they are blind, ill-educated, untaught, and one 
cannot commit the destinies of nations to their care. No, 
if the country is to be saved it is by the priests having a 
noble conception of their duties, forgetting the Faubourg 
St. Germain, and fulfilling the teachings and traditions 
which the Church has received from Christ.” 

‘But have you no plan for improving the Chamber?” 
I asked. 

‘None whatever, mon cher, unless’ it be to empty it 
once a year into the Seine. It would foul the river sadly; 
but the country would gain by it.” 

It is scarcely probable that this generation will see 
such a drastic cure put into force, despite M. Huysmans’ 
devout recommendation. When I spoke of his retirement 
into the seclusion of a monastery, he said : 

‘‘T have promised my friends the Benedictine monks 
to take the preliminary vows this year. My literary life is 
ended. I have finished my work and feel free to enter 
a cloister, where I shall, perhaps, go on writing my book 
‘St. Lydwine’; Iam not sure. I am heartily sick of the 
world and its little loves and hates. If you set your heart 
on anything, it fails, it breaks: God will not have a rival, 
Adieu, peut-étre pour toujours.” 

The world has not yet seen the last of its Augustines. 

C. A. HEALy. 


SCIENCE NOTES 


MR J. T. HULL would have us regard the work of a telegraph 
operator as being unfavourable to health, on account of the 
Tel a continual mental strain put upon him in the 
~~ and performance of his duty. Certainly some of 
= the figures Mr. Hull gives are interesting. The 
percentage of mortality from respiratory diseases, with deaths 
after fifty-five years of age excluded, comes out as follows :— 


Phthisis Ohne 
All male adults... as 13'8 Pre a 10°6 
Telegraphists ose we «46° ee ove 12°9 
Grinders (cutlery) ... ees 33°1 di abe 24°2 


It is said that the respiration of a telegraph operator is strongly 
influenced while “sending” at high speed; this result, together 
with the abnormal flow of blood to the head, being easily visible. 


The American Agriculturist reports some experiments made 
at the Cornell experimental station by W. Cavanaugh, in order to 
determine the effect of a clover crop upon the 
soil. Two results were particularly remark- 
able, one being that considerable moisture was 
drawn into the earth by this means, and the other pointing to an 
increase in the richness of the soil as regards nitrogen. The 
relative figures were :— 


Crimson Clover 
and Nitrogen 


No clover Clover 
Moisture ... ies a) een = ow & 
Nitrogen ... ee ove 12 ‘21 


The writer deduces from his experiments that there was am 
increase of 463 tons of water per acre, and an addition 

1,350 lbs. of nitrogen. Such a large amount of the latter could 
not safely have been applied as nitrate of soda, and there is, there- 
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AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 

HEAD OFFIcE: 

43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 
Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp oF Direcrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurancé Company, Limited; William 

ames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King Wiiliam’s ‘Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


RHODESIA, 
LIMITED. 


Authorised Capital - £300,000. 


Issued Capital = £230,000. 


Managing Directors in South Africa: 
I, H. HIRSCHLER and J. C. KNAPP, 
Main Street, Bulawayo. 
Secretary : 

ROB, F. MASTERTON. 
Offices : 


Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C. 


This Company is prepared to undertake— 


The management in Rhodesia of Companies 
and Syndicates operating in the British South 
Africa Company’s Territories. 


To obtain through its Engineering Department 
the Examination and Valuation of Mining Pro- 
perties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential 
reports thereon. 


To buy approved stands, farms, or other 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 
Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 
15s. each, — £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000. 
Head Office: 11 nnon Street, London, E.C. 

BRANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s ‘Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
re ae Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourengo Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors.—A. Barsdorf, Esq. ; W. Fleming 
Blaine, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Owen R. 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, 
Esq.; John Young, Fsq. General Manager (Resident at 
Cape Town), James Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA. 


Established in 1838. Ingorporated by Royal Charter in 
1840. Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000. Reserve Fund, 
£285,000. 

The Bank grants Credits on its Branches, and New York 
and San Francisco Agents, payable on presentation. 
Similar credits are granted by its several Agents through- 
out the United Kingdom. It also issues Drafts on 
Dawson City, Klondike. 

Also purchases or forwards for Collection Bills on 
America, and Coupons for Dividends on American Stocks, 
and undertakes the purchase and Sale of Stock, and other 
a business, in the British Provinces and the United 

tates, 





By order of the Court, 


\\A. G. WALLIS, Secretary. 
No. 3 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


*.* Branches are now open in the West Kootenay 





G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. | interests. 


District, British Columbia, at Rossland, Trail, Sandon, 
Kaslo and Slocan. 











IN THE SELECTION of an ASSURANCE OFFICE for the purpose 
of providing CAPITAL SUMS at Death to meet FAMILY SETTLE- 
MENTS, PARTNERSHIP or other BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, 
ESTATE DUTIES, &c., the main question, after that of Absolute Security, 
is which Office will provide this Fund on THE Most MODERATE TERMS 
without sacrifice of the valuable right to participate inthe SURPLUS, The 
distinctive System of the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


is specially suited for such requirements. The PREMIUMS are so moderate 
that, at usual ages for assuring, £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from the 
first for the yearly payment which is generally charged (with profits) for 
£1,000 only—the £200 or £250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain 
Bonus, The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders, on a system at 
once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose early death 
there is a loss to the Common Fund. 


The SURPLUS at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,423,000. The 
additions to policies sharing the first time, speaking generally, varied accord- 
ing to class and duration, from 15 to upwards of 30 percent. More than 
one-half of the Members who died during the period (1888-1894) were entitled 
to Bonuses which, NOTWITHSTANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A 
RULE EXCEED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, were on the 
average equal to an addition of about so per cent. to the Policies which 
Participated, 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 
£10,500,000 STERLING. 
HEAD OrricE—No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


LonDoN OrFICcE—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 





LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE T0 THE CONTINENT. 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENEBCRO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 72 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent: S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden,’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS, 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Com ny have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
TuHRouGH Service (on Week-days)—-NortH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45?.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to ail the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS, 

PARIS : Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; GOLOGNE : M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerietp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs, Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. Dz Sreyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 yo | 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Cr r Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 
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fore, a distinct advantage in this clover method. The plants were 
allowed to remain in the ground and gradually rot, so that the 
nitrogen, fixed in the dead clover (which was ploughed under), got 
well into the soil. 


A find, interesting to ethnologists, has been made at Chimbote, 
Peru. From inside the wrappings of a mummy, 
a copper mask has been disentangled, which 
still bears the mark of the hammer. The relic is considered 
unique. 


Copper Mask 


The current number of the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History contains an account of a new bat, found recently in Lower 
California, The very short tail of this species 

Botual to be its st t characteristic. I 
History appears to be its strongest characteristic. In 
the same volume there is reported the discovery 
of some new terrestrial and fluviatile mollusca, as well as a 

couple of previously undescribed fish from the coast of Sind. 


A remarkable property of the geyser is that, immediately after 
an eruption, it still appears quite full of water. Some of the 
Yellowstone geysers discharge as much as 
1,000,000 gallons at each irruption, so’that this 
instantaneous filling is all the more curious. 
The matter has no difficulties, however, for Mr. Porter of Eton, 
who recently laid before the Physical Society of London his views 
upon the subject. Mr. Porter supposes the shaft of the geyser to 
be a sort of well, communicating with a subterranean stream flow- 
ing along a curved channel, the far end of which is fed by water 
from the hills. This water, cold when it enters the irregular sub- 
terranean pipe, becomes heated as it gets to lower levels, until, in 
fact, steam is generated, and becomes trapped in the upper 
portions of the bends in the channel. But water still pours in from 
the high lands, so as fo ultimately produce a pressure greater than 
that exerted by the imprisoned steam, which is then forced into the 
throat of the geyser and there emitted into the air with great 
suddenness and commotion. In the meantime liquid continuity 
has been established in the subterranean channel, and the geyser 
shaft is thus kept full. 


New Theory 
of Geysers 


The sixty-sixth annual meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
British Medical tion is now terminated. It has been eminently 
successful. There have been receptions, garden 
parties, lectures, and so forth. Now that it is 
over, there is left behind an exceedingly important record of 
medical opinion. 


A WOMAN’S WEEK 


MARLOW has been fortunate indeed! What grand weather it has 
been favoured with for its second annual /é¢e week! What with 
cricket matches, flower shows, tennis tournaments, gymkhanas, 
fancy dress cycle parades, regatta, illuminations, and fireworks, 
Marlow has been plunged into a state of wild dissipation, from 
which it will surely take her some time to recover ! 

The gymkhana was perhaps of all the most amusing, and 
proved an unqualified success, the great number of entries testi- 
fying to its popularity from cyclists’ point of view, and the large 
concourse of enthusiastic spectators setting their seal of approval 
on it as an a/ fresco social gathering. Of course the ladies’ races 
proved the great attraction, and in these Miss Winifred Challice 
distinguished herself by winning more prizes than she was allowed, 
according to the rules of the committee, to carry off. This little 
lady is a wonderful cyclist, who would make her fortune on the 
boards, as there are few tricks practised by professional show- 
riders at which she is not equally expert. Her riding in 
the Ladies’ Bending competition was particularly distinguished 
by its grace and perfect steering, and standing still on her 
machine, riding backwards and other equally difficult feats, seem 
to give her no trouble whatever. She and her elder sister, who is also 
a clever wheelwoman, were dressed alike in white with pink ties. 
White was, of course, the order of the day for almost all com- 
petitors, accompanied sometimes by coloured hatbands and ties. 
The riders of the decorated cyc'es all wore white with ribbons to 
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match their decorations, which latter were in some cases mog 
successful and artistic, though I must admit that bicycles always 
seem to me the least appropriate objects to decorate with rib. 
bons, flowers, and draperies. 

All smart river society seemed to have congregated at Marloy, 
and many lovely dresses were worn. Pretty Mrs. George Har. 
greaves, who drove over from Henley with a party of friends, wore 
a costume that was refreshing to behold. The blouse of pink 
glacé silk, finely tucked all over, was cut low and open fronted over 
a shirred and insertioned muslin vest. A cream mohair flounceg 
skirt, rose-trimmed Leghorn hat, and white feather boa completed 
a most dainty evsemble that made me positively palpitate with 
envy. 

The regatta, which closed the week’s festivities, was very gay, 
and fully attended. ‘Max O’Rell,” who has a house at Marlow 
for the season, was reclining on cushions in a canoe and looking 
very comfortable, despite his remonstrances at being persuaded 
to entrust himself in so fragile a craft. He was amusing his 
fortunate companions with some of his inimitably delightful 
anecdotes. What good company he is, and what a bom 
raconteur, whether on the platform or in private life! It is most 
interesting to learn on the best authority—his own—that he has 
written a play of serious dramatic incident, closely founded op 
fact, which is now in rehearsal by Miss Olga Nethersole and 
company. Unfortunately it is not for London production, as Miss 
Nethersole has, at present, only the American rights. 

Handsome Lady Rosamund of “ The Liars ”—otherwise Miss 
Enid Spencer Brunton—looked exceedingly well in a becoming 
Cyrano hat of vivid flame colour. Miss Crane, whose gifted 
father’s election to the principalship of the South Kensington Art 
Schools has just given so much satisfaction, was energetically 
sculling friends about in a small skiff. I saw Mr. John Drew, 
looking marvellously well and young, on the pretty lawn of the 
“ Anglers” with his wife and daughter. Why is it so long since 
we have seen him on the boards this side of the Atlantic, fine 
actor that he is? 

The procession of illuminated boats at night was the prettiest 
thing of its kind that I have ever seen. Some of the punts looked 
like floating fairy bowers, arranged with Liberty curtains, masses 
of flowers, foliage, fairy lights, and Chinese lanterns. They glided 
slowly up the course from the bridge, almost duplicated by the 
clearness of their reflections in the water. The fireworks, too, 
were excellent, and brought to a successful conclusion a week’ 
festival of which Marlow may well be proud. 

American women are to be congratulated in that one of their 
sisters, as wife of the Viceroy-elect of India, has been chosen to 
fill a position of importance second only to that of our own Queen. 
Mrs. Curzon has been married about three and a half years, and 
was presented at the Drawing Room of May 1895, on which occa- 
sion her appearance evoked the most unqualified admiration. She 
is handsome, graceful, dresses beautifully, and it is confidently 
anticipated that both she and her brilliant husband will be found 
fully equal to the great responsibilities about to be laid upon 
them. 

It is to be hoped that Miss Olga Nethersole may at last be 
allowed undisputed possession of the coveted September 1 for the 
production of “The Termagant.” From every point of view it 
promises to be a most interesting theatrical event. According to 
what I hear of the part of Princess Beatrix of Moya, it is one 
requiring great versatility in its interpreter. The opening scenes 
are dainty comedy, where the Princess is the presiding fairy over 
an open-air Court of Love. But later on succeeds tragedy, 
passion, despair and death. The part, which delights Miss Nether- 
sole greatly, should also suit her to perfection, and—mark this, 0 
womankind !—appears to afford unlimited opportunities for the 
display of those ravishing costumes which this clever and fascl- 
nating actress knows so well how to don. No expense is being 
spared on either costumes er scenery, so I think you will agree 
with me that there is a treat in store for us, and that we may 
deem ourselves fortunate, who are holiday-making not too fat 


from town, to make a flying visit thither for the purpose of 


witnessing it. 
BEATRICE. 
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HEAL & SON'S 
NEW WOOD BEDSTEADS 


With Iron Lath Bottoms or Wire Spring Bottoms. 


Suu 





HYGIENIC. ARTISTIC. 


HEAL & SON’S New Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and 
Bedroom Furniture post free. 


INEXPENSIVE. 














i is3 FOTTENHAM COURT RD., W. 
MISFITS MOURNING 
Madame 


FREDERICA 


3 CORK STREET, BOND STREET 


Has now on view at her SHOW ROOMS a collection of beautiful Toilettes, 

suitable for Evening or Day Wear, created by the leading firms of Paris and 

London. These charming Confections, which are quite up to date in /ason, are 
obtainable at fabulously low prices. 





N.B.—The prices are all within the reach of Ladies who desire to dress smartly 
on small incomes. 





N.B.—Ladies having Misfits, Smart Gowns, Mantles, Riding Habits, or Costumes for disposal, 
cannot do better than send them to Madame Frederica. Particulars may be had on application. 





MADAME FREDERICA SOLICITS A VISIT OF INSPECTION. 





POST ORDERS 
RECEIVE 
CAREFUL 
AND PROMPT 





. j ' 
Court Glovers, Ladies’ Hosiers, 
SPECIALITE : 
White Kid and Suede Gloves 
Majesty’s Drawing 
Room. 
Fans, openwork and 
real Lace Silk Hose & 
to match any 
Shade. > * 
ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. 
384 OLD BOND STREET, W. 
(FIRST FLOOR SALON) 


and Fan Importers. 
in all lengths for Her Sy 
Also Ostrich-Feather S 
Ss 
S 
ATTENTION. 
Eight doors from Piccadilly. 





HATS, TOQUES, BONNETS, 
AND HEADDRESSES. 


SPECIALITE: 


BRIDESMAIDS’ AND 
TRAVELLING HATS. 


¢ 


SS 
ws 


MILLINERY for the COMING 
SEASON. 





14 PONT STREET, 


CADOGAN PLACE. 
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Natal Government Railways. 


DURBAN TO JOHANNESBURG 27 HOURS. DURBAN TO PRETORIA 29 HOURS. 


THE MOST DIRECT and PICTURESQUE ROUTE to the SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 
Through Communication from DURBAN to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA, and all Stations 
in the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, and Cape of Good Hope. 


DAILY EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE. 


First and Second Olass CORRIDOR OARRIAGEHS, provided with Electric Light and 
Comfortable Sleeping Accommodation. 


Through Fares, London to Johannesburg, via Natal. 


By Mail Steamers and Rail... ne _ First Class, £52 Second Class, £34 15 6 ... Third Class, *£21 2 6 
» Intermediate Steamers and Rail... a » 49 - $2 13 6 ... o * *21 2 6 
» Bucknall Bros’, Steamers and Rail ... 

» Bullard, King & Co.’s Steamers and Rail 
» J.T. Rennie, Son & Co.’s Steamers and Bail ” 

















*Second Class by Rail, 


Through Goods Trains between Durban and all Stations in the South African Republic (Transvaal), 


RovGu Goons. GALVANISED Iron, 
Normat Crass. INTERMEDIATE Crass. (Not less than 5 toms). Cases or bundles un- 
Per 100 lbs. er 100 lbs, Per 100 lbs. damageable, per 100 ibs, 


Johannesburg... ssi oon se o. ab a os 6s. 9d. o» 48. 11d. ms 6s. 
Pretoria... ... ae ove ies (iti(«s«C BY js—sisisessi(iasass3s SN Gl (ke |=|=—C CSC, 8" 


Time Tables and General Information as to the Natal Route may be obtained as under :— 
LONDON. EDINBURGH. 


Tue AGENT GENERAL FOR NATAL, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. J. ans { on Place. 
CasTLE Matt Packet Co., 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. J. i: ‘Gaewunes, 6 Sha dwick Pla 
Union STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 94 to 96 Bishopsgate Street Within. iat ’ ancwic ce. 
BuLiarp, Kine & Co., 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. GLASGOW. 
Joun T. Rennie, SON & Co., 4 East India Avenue, E.C. DONALD CurrIE & Co., 40 St. Enoch Square. 
BUCKNALL Bros., 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Cayzer Irvine & Co., 109 Hope Street. 
Tuomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. F. W. ALLAN & Co., 125 Buchanan Street. 
Messrs. DAWSON Bros., of 1 India Buildings, Water Street, and 18 James Street, Liverpool. 
Durban, Natal, November 1895. DAVID HUNTER, General Manager. 


Durban to 











BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lt. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM, 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINCG, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and 
Bulawayo at 6.15 a.m. for Capetown. 





ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 £12 5 11 £5 13 § 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3; DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company's 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary- 
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